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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


months the impression that he was scarcely ade- 

quate to his task, Mr. Snowden has introduced 
a Budget which displays an unexpected energy and grasp. 
His remissions are mainly concentrated on the field of 
indirect taxes. The tea duty is reduced from 8d. to 4d. 
a pound, and the sugar duty from 23d. to ljd. The 
cocoa, coffee, and chicory taxes are cut down by one-half, 
and the dried fruit duty is reduced by 3s. 6d. a cwt. 
The Entertainments Duty is reduced on the cheaper and 
abolished on the cheapest seats. Mr. Snowden proposes 
no change in the rates of income tax, super-tax, or death 
duties, claiming, rightly, we think, that the income-tax- 
paying classes have had their fair share of tax remissions 
in recent years; but he proposes to abolish two direct 
taxes which are open to special objections. It is extra- 
ordinary that the Inhabited House Duty should have 
survived so long. Like local rates, it is equivalent in 
its effects to a special tax on the building of houses, and 
is thus in these days a peculiarly bad tax; while the 
difficulty of finding an alternative source of revenue, 
which is the sole, though a very cogent, justification of 
the present rating system, does not apply to a national 
tax. It is to go, and so is the Corporation Profits Tax. 
This tax, which is essentially a special tax on the ordinary 
shareholder, to the exclusion of the preference share- 
holder and debenture-holder, was appropriate to the 
inflationary conditions in which it was born, but it can- 
not be justified to-day. 

* 


A FTER creating somehow during the last few 


* * 

The aspect of the Budget which is most open to criti- 
cism is the magnitude of the sum which it is proposed to 
remit, We discuss the figures in our financial columns, 
and for the reasons given there we consider it virtually 
certain that whoever is Chancellor next year will have 
to face a substantial deficit. It does not follow that Mr. 
Snowden’s policy is unwise. The taxes which he abolishes 
or reduces are in the main either inherently bad or 
excessively high in relation to the scale of taxation 
generally ; and there is much to be said for clearing the 


fiscal system of its anomalies and excesses, when the 
opportunity presents itself, and leaving additional 
revenue to be raised on a more satisfactory basis when the 
need arises. At the same time, Mr. Snowden has pushed 
this principle somewhat far, in view of the very definite 
commitments of his Government to heavy expenditure 
on social policy. He would have done better, we think, 
to have left the Entertainments Duty alone, and thus to 
have kept a further 3 or 4 millions in hand, There is a 
case for abolishing the duty altogether, on the ground 
that it penalizes a particular trade which is not doing 
very well. But, by retaining the duty on the dearer 
seats, Mr. Snowden shows that he is mainly concerned 
with giving relief to the poorer classes; and from this 
standpoint the Entertainments Duty is a far-more satis- 
factory one than those on tea, sugar, &c., even at their 
reduced level. This, however, is the only respect in 
which Mr. Snowden is fairly open to the charge of sacri- 
ficing sound financial principle to popular appeal. 
* * * 

Free Traders have every reason to be catisfied with 
the consistent manner in which the Government is carrying 
out the country’s verdict against Protection. Its decision 
to allow Part II. of the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
to lapse has been followed by its refusal to bow before the 
clamour assiduously worked up during the last few weeks 
against the abolition of the McKenna duties. That 
clamour itself has been a convincing demonstration of the 
fact that it is much easier to resist the imposition of duties 
in the first place than to get rid of them afterwards, when 
capital and labour have both acquired a vested interest 
in the artificial conditions created by them. We do not 
know how much truth there was in the reports that the 


- Cabinet was divided over this issue, but it is certainly 


true that one or two Labour members have worked hard 
for the retention of the duties in the interest of their 
particular constituency or trade union. If we had a 
general tariff we should meet with these sectional demands 
from many constituencies and trade unions, each fer n.ore 
interested in its own special little item in the tariff than 
in the effect of the tariff as a whole. 
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Mr. Wheatley, from all accounts, is not making 
much headway with his housing policy. The local 
authorities, with whom he is now negotiating, are natur- 
ally reluctant to commit themselves to the huge and 
indefinite burden which would be entailed by an under- 
taking to share the subsidies for a fifteen years’ housing 
programme on the lines indicated by the building com- 
mittee. The more the report of this committee is con- 
sidered the more ludicrous does it seem to hail it, as Mr. 
Wheatley did, as though it offered a solution of the 
housing problem. The report represents merely a bargain 
which the building trade would like to make with the 
community. On the one hand the trade offers to relax 
somewhat the rules governing apprentices; and that is 
the only thing it offers. The rest of the report is con- 
cerned with the price it demands. The two million 
houses are only mentioned as part of the price. The 
committee does not promise to provide them, or suggest 
who is to pay for them, or concern itself with any of the 
root problems entailed. It simply demands that the 
Government should place orders for them, so as to ensure 
that no one in the building trade will be unemployed ; 
and distribute the orders throughout the whole building 
trade, so that every employer will get his fair share of a 
profitable business. The producers of building materials 
demand their price too for an offer of “ co-operation ’’— 
the prohibition of the import of competing materials. 


* * * 


We have grave objections in any case to the idea of 
a Parliamentary undertaking over fifteen years. It 
would have to be defined strictly in terms of price, in 
which case it would be really worthless as a guarantee, 
though it would expose the State, if it proved worthless, 
to charges of bad faith. Apart from that the whole 
circumstances surrounding the problem may change in 
fifteen years. It may be possible within that time to 
get housing back on to an economic basis, and to rein- 
troduce ordinary private enterprise in considerable 
measure. We may discover other and better ways of 
building houses. It is therefore a very serious thing 
for Parliament to commit itself for fifteen years. The 
offer of the building trade is grotesquely trifling in com- 
varison with the price demanded. It is an offer which 
ought to be made without any price at all. We do not 
think that Mr. Wheatley will get very far along the 
lines of this report. It is rumoured that certain 
Ministers are anxious for a speedy dissolution. We can 
well imagine that Mr. Wheatley is one of them. In 
the last three months he has won an unexpected reputa- 
tion as an adroit Parliamentarian. If he remains in 
office, he is likely to provide a striking example of the 
rule that no one is less capable of framing an adequate 
solution of a concrete problem than the revolutionary 
extremist. 

* * + 

The fate of the experts’ plan for dealing with 
Reparations is bound up with the issue of the German 
and French elections, but a good deal of progress is being 
made with the plan meanwhile by the Reparation Com- 
mission itself and by that rather perilous form of dip- 
lomacy which consists of signatling from public plat- 
forms. Mr. MacDonald, having at York outraged 
French susceptibilities by suggesting that he conceived it 
possible a German might be honest, has more than put 
himself right with the Paris Press by a few judicious 
and honeyed words at Aberavon. Some plain truths are 
voiced by an inspired Italian paper, which declares that 
the real question is whether Britain, Italy, and Belgium 
between them can prevail on France to work the experts’ 
scheme as the experts meant it to be worked. General 
Dawes, on his arrival at New York, helped matters so far 


as he could by intimating to his countrymen that they 
would be expected to put up half the money needed for 
the initial German loan, and it is clear now that, given 
goodwill on France’s part, the scheme can be applied 
without much delay and with few serious difficulties. 
The first steps have indeed been taken, in the appoint- 
ment, both by the Allies and by Germany, of the various 
members of the boards to be created under the scheme. 
That part of the project is running smoothly enough, 
but before it can be carried much further than the 
present stage the political discussions on which everything 
hangs must be faced and carried through. Some assist- 
ance in preparing the ground may be rendered by the 
Belgian Premier and Foreign Minister, who are visiting 
successively Paris, London, and Milan. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, Mr. MacDonald’s speches have had a 
good effect in strengthening the moderate elements in 
Germany, where both the Chancellor and his Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Stresemann, are showing signs of statesman- 
ship in the international field and of sound strategy in 
the domestic. As regards France, it must be recognized 
that M. Poincaré is endeavouring to put on every capital 
point in the experts’ scheme some construction different 
from that accepted unhesitatingly by the rest of the 
Allies and America. The experts insisted that their 
scheme must be taken as a whole, and that before it could 
operate there must be complete economic evacuation of 
Germany. M. Poincaré twists the thing the other way. 
On his interpretation, before there can be economic 
evacuation of Germany the scheme must operate. It 
may be possible in time to reconcile those divergent points 
of view, but no good is done by concealing their diver- 
gence. Another difficult rock to circumnavigate is 
M. Poircaré’s threat to imperil the whole railway scheme 
by keeping some hold on the Rhine railways for purposes 
of security. But the most awkward problem is that of 
the military evacuation of the Ruhr, to which the French 
Prime Minister resolutely refuses to agree. Once the 
experts’ scheme has been accepted by Germany there is 
no shadow of legal justification for the presence of a single 
French or Belgian soldier outside the area prescribed in 
the Treaty of Versailles. M. Poincaré, moreover, 
insisted at the beginning that his soldiers were only there 
to protect his engineers, and under the experts’ scheme 
his engineers must go. With these problems, and Allied 
Debts in addition, to solve, the Allied Conference will 
have enough to occupy it. 


* * * 


The Miners’ Wage Inquiry, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Buckmaster, is sitting day by day, and hearing 
a vast amount of evidence, but so far its primary object 
—to determine the points at issue between the owners 
and the Federation—has not been achieved, owing to the 
apparent inability of the latter body to formulate a 
definite statement. At the first sitting the Federation 
added to their previous claims a demand for a renewal 
of the flat-rate advance of 2s. per shift awarded by the 
Sankey Commission, on the ground that pre-war, rates 
were too low a standard for comparison with the cost 
of living, having in view the nature of the miners’ work. 
Later on this change of position by the Federation was 
countered by the owners’ statement that they were pre- 
pared to increase the minimum by 20-30 per cent., thus’ 
apparently receding from what was thought to be a 
definite offer of an increase to 324 per cent. Whether 
the miners have increased their claim simply in order 
to force the Court to go over the same ground as the 
Sankey Commission, or whether their action is due to 
the formulation of more advanced programmes by South 
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Wales and Scotland during the last two months, they 
have not diminished the difficulty of Lord Buckmaster’s 
task. 

* - * 

Some interesting statistics have, however, been dis- 
closed. The joint census of wages has not yet been com- 
pleted, but the owners have submitted a statement as to 
the earnings of 780,266 men during the week ending 
September 8th, 1923. Of this total 612,903 worked all 
the days that the pits were open for work; 54,679, or 
approximately 9 per cent., earned under 40s. ; 113,081, 
or approximately 18 per cent., between 40s. and 50s. ; 
119,362, or approximately 19 per cent., between 
50s. and 60s. ; and the remaining 54 per cent. over 60s. 
Rates of wages have decreased in most districts since 
September last, but it is clear that under the owners’ 
present offer, the percentage of men earning less than 
£2 for a full week’s work would not be considerable, and 
while £2 a week does not go far at present prices, some 
men in other industries are getting little more. Side by 
side with these wage statistics should be put statistics 
as to the variation of profits. The only evidence so far 
given on this point is that 245 collieries out of 463 which 
produced 69 per cent. of the coal sold, were in the year 
ending September, 1922, working at a loss, and in the 
year ending September, 1923, 130 out of 443 were in a 
similar condition. It is not surprising that a large 
number of pits incurred losses during the unprecedented 
depression of these years. Some of these pits ought 
probably to be closed down permanently and the richer 
pits developed. 


* * * 

While this country, after a short experience of a 
few Protectionist duties, has decided not only to reject 
a general tariff, but also to purge itself quickly of the 
slight infection which it had allowed itself to contract, 
India and Ireland seem unfortunately to be drifting on 
the opposite course. The Free State Government, in 
spite of the emphatic anti-Protectionist verdict of the 
recent inquiry, is embarking on what the Minister for 
Finance describes as “an experiment in lDrotection.” 
He proposes duties on boots and shoes, certain kinds of 
glass bottles, confectionery and sweets, soap and ca udles. 
The report of the Indian Tariff Board recommends a 
system of Protection for the steel trade, consisting partly 
of import duties and partly of bounties on home manu- 
facture. It is suggested that the need for Protection of 
this kind will pass in three years. The “infant 
industry ” is by that time to acquire a degree of maturity 
which is to enable it to stand on its feet without artificial 
props. 

* * * 

The Admiralty have now issued Fleet Orders embody- 
ing the rew arrangements with regard to the officer per- 
sonnel of the Fleet Air Arm. In the main, these arrange- 
ments follow the recommendations of the Balfour Com- 
mittee, which have formed the basis of subsequent negotia- 
tions; but in some respects they go even beyond the 
Committee’s proposals in meeting the Admiralty point of 
view. The chief features of the new regulations are, first, 
that all observation duties for the Fleet, including air 
reconnaissance as well as spotting, will be carried out by 
naval observers. Secondly, naval officers “ attached ” to 
the Royal Air Force as pilots and for other naval air 
work will retain naval uniform, with a distinguishing 
R.A.F. badge, and while embarked during periods of 
attachment will be available for ship duty as well as for 
flying. For this purpose they will receive, on joining a 
carrier or other ship, an appointment from the Admiralty 
as well as from the Air Ministry. The periods of attach- 
ment will be so arranged as to give alternate periods of 
flying and general naval service. 


The breakdown of the Boundary Conference con- 
fronts us again with the old Ulster problem in an exceed- 
ingly awkward form. There is no doubt at all that we 
are pledged to the Free State by the Treaty of 1921 to set 
up the Commission to revise the boundary. Ulster 
claims that we are equally and previously pledged to her 
to leave the boundary alone by the Act of 1920. This 
is a much more doubtful claim, but it cannot be denied 
that it has considerable plausibility, enough certainly 
to give Ulster the sense of righteousness which is an 
essential ingredient of reckless obstinacy. The situation 
is extremely serious. Fortunately, the Conservative 
Party was officially implicated in the Irish Treaty ; so the 
problem is not likely to be exploited, as it used to be, 
for purposes of British party politics. 

¥ x * 

The one hope of a settlement appears to lie in the 
dawning consciousness on both sides of the disastrous 
consequences likely to arise from a deadlock. The “ Irish 
Times ” has suggested that the Free State Government 
might agree to the postponement of the Commission if 
Ulster would make the smallest gesture towards future 
unification by agreeing to co-operate in the consideration 
of questions, especially economic questions, affecting 
Ireland as a whole. At present, the tendency of the 
Railway Unification scheme and the new Protective 
duties in the South is to emphasize the partition of the 
country, and smuggling across the border may easily 
become a serious source of friction. The most important 
contribution to the discussion, however, comes from Lord 
Birkenhead in his speech at Liverpool. Declaring that 
it would be “ tragically premature to invoke the political 
dynamite which may be occasioned by refusing to take 
part in this Commission,” he expresses the hope that 
Ulster would be persuaded to appoint a Commissioner 
“ without prejudice, with a limited authority.””’ By this 
he appears to mean that Ulster should appoint a Commis- 
sioner on the understanding that Article 12 of the Treaty 
contemplates “ a readjustment of boundaries ” and not “a 
redistribution of territory.’’ Whether the Free State 
would go ahead with the Commission on these terms is 
doubtful; but every possible line of approach to a settle- 
ment is at least worth exploring. 

* * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes; ‘‘ The Free State 
Budget came as a surprise to most observers, as the 
experiment in Protective duties is contrary to the report 
of the Fiscal Commission and apparently of majority 
sentiment. There is, however, a disposition to give the 
new policy a fair trial, and criticism has been limited ; 
there is even a good deal of hopefulness in some quarters 
as to the possibility of improved employment. At 
present, however, the general attitude of traders sug- 
gests that the net result of the new measures will be a 
noticeable increase in the cost of living, which is already 
excessive. Should it prove that the reduction in the tea 
duty is not to be fully passed on to the consumer, con- 
siderable resentment will be felt, and there is sure to be 
strong pressure on the Government to introduce some 
form of price control. The sweeping reductions announced 
in the British Budget will naturally increase envy in 
this country, and will make Mr. Blythe’s task more 
difficult when the general debate takes place. In actual 
practice the most oppressive of the new taxes will 
probably be found to be the smaller charges—such as the 
sixpenny stamp for all parcels. Apart from these con- 
troversial questions the general budgetary position is very 
sound, considering the difficulties, and the financial out- 
look is good, provided always that some means can be 
found to bring about that stimulation of trade and busi- 
ness on which the future revenue depends.”’ 
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LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 


HE Easter adjournment has been enlivened by an 
| interchange of oratorical hostilities between 
Liberal and Labour spokesmen. We do not wish 
to add to these recriminations. It may, however, be of 
some service to explore their causes. They arise mainly, 
we believe, from divergent interpretations of the Parlia- 
mentary situation. There are three parties, none of 
which commands an independent majority in the House 
of Commons, and each of which forswears coalition. 
Do these three parties represent three fundamentally dis- 
tinct points of view, bearing much the same relation to 
one another as the three points of an equilateral triangle, 
so that it is entirely natural and appropriate that one day 
we should find Liberals and Labour voting together 
against Conservatives, on another Liberals and Conserva- 
tives against Labour, on a third Labour and Conserva- 
tives against Liberals? Or is one of them, the Liberal 
Party, essentially a centre party, occupying a position 
somewhere near the middle of a straight line between 
the other two, and not quite sure to which extremity it 
is the nearer? Or is there an underlying unity of purpose 
between two of them, which marks them out as natural 
allies or associates in opposition to the third? 

Each of these three conceptions contains an obvious 
element of truth. But which of them holds the largest 
truth? That is the vital question which the events of 
the next few months will decide. For it is inevitable that 
one of these conceptions should prevail over the others, 
and emerge as the essential fact in the Parliamentary 
situation. 

The first conception, it is important to observe, was 
officially adopted by the Liberal Party at the outset of 
the present Parliament. Mr. Asquith was emphatic that 
the Liberal Party in putting Labour into power did not 
mean “to compromise in any direction its unfettered 
freedom,” and he was careful to include Conservatives 
in his reference to the possibilities of co-operation “ where 
progressive thought has grasped the same ideals.” But, 
on this hypothesis, what grounds are there for the com- 
plaints against Labour, which many Liberals have been 
expressing recently? They can, indeed, justly complain 
of a certain ungraciousness of manner; but this is not 
the kind of matter by which a great party can allow its 
course of action to be determined. The complaint that 
Labour candidates are attacking Liberal mrembers in 
their constituencies is utterly unreasonable on the assump- 
tion that the three parties are equally remote from and 
independent of one another. Labour is attacking the 
Conservatives in the constituencies; the Conservatives 
do not complain of it, and no one would think it anything 
but ridiculous that they should. The Liberal complaint 
is, of course, based on the assumption that Liberalism 
and Labour are working together as allies in the House 
of Commons, maintaining the Government in office 
against Conservative opposition. In other words, it 
implies a shifting of position, which it is only fair to 
recognize, from the first of the conceptions we enumerated 
above to the third. : 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s replies represent essen- 
tially an adherence to the former conception. He 
frankly recognizes his minority position, which makes him, 
he declares, ‘‘ a sort of non-party party leader.’’ He is 
** exceedingly grateful ’’ to his ‘‘ political opponents,’’ 
who, ‘‘ on the whole, have been very generous,’’ but he 
declines to admit any greater obligation to Liberals than 
to Conservatives. On the contrary, he suggests that, 
while he has “ got on with the Conservatives,” he finds 
the Liberals more difficult. 


Which of these conceptions squares best with the 
realities of the situation? The events of the last three 
months are, on the surface at least, quite consistent with 
Mr. MacDonald’s interpretation. It is true that it was 
the Liberal support of Mr. Clynes’s amendment that 
gave Labour its chance of office, while Mr. Baldwin 
naturally did not join in a vote of no-confidence in 
himself. But Mr. Baldwin promised the Labour Govern- 
ment fair play in a novel Parliamentary situation, and has 
made good his word. Sometimes, indeed, Liberals have 
supported the Government against Conservative opposi- 
tion; sometimes, on the other hand, as over the five 
cruisers, the Conservatives have supported the Govern- 
ment against Liberal opposition. But the Conservatives 
have not declared war on the Government. Their official 
attitude is the same as the Liberal attitude. They 
support the Government when they agree with it, they 
oppose it when they do not, and they have no desire— 
as yet—to bring it to an end. So long as this remains 
the position, if it is really the position, Liberals have 
not a leg to stand on in claiming to be treated as allies 
against a common enemy. : 

Signs are not wanting, however, that this will not 
remain the position very long. Already, indeed, it 
represents more accurately the superficial facts than the 
underlying reality. The matters on which Liberals have 
supported the Government, like Singapore and the 
recognition of Russia, are the matters on which it prides 
itself and justifies its record to its supporters. The 
matters on which it has overridden Liberal opposition 
by Conservative votes are matters of which it is half- 
ashamed, and says as little as it can. So far, however, 
nothing has happened to bring out clearly the real lines 
of cleavage. The last three months thave been, as 
‘““M.P.”’ remarked last week, only the prologue to the 
play. Legislation has been confined to emergency 
measures ; and no big controversial issues have emerged, 
for the Conservatives were by no means whole-hearted 
over Russia and Singapore. When the Government dis- 
closes the legislative programme, which it has presum- 
ably been maturing, a new situation will arise. It is 
possible, of course, that the Government will confine 
itself for the most part to measures which Conservatives 
equally with Liberals can approve. If so, it will do 
nothing very much and will seriously antagonize its own 
supporters. It may possibly embark on measures of the 
calibre of Mr. Wheatley’s Evictions Bill, calculated to 
offend Conservatives and Liberals alike. Along these 
lines it will accomplish nothing at all. The Government 
presumably desires to have behind it a record inspiring 
in promise, if not in actual achievement. This it can only 
do by a policy which will bring it into open and bitter 
conflict with Conservatism, and will at the same time 
rally genuine Liberal support. If the situation develops 
in this way, closer and more friendly relations between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties will become a natural 
corollary, and—what it is not as yet—an essential con- 
dition of the Government’s existence. 

Whether the situation will develop in this way 
remains to beseen. Mr. Snowden’s Budget is a significant 
indication that it will. We express doubts elsewhere as 
to whether Mr. Snowden has not remitted taxation on an 
excessive scale ; but in the selection of taxes for remission 
the Budget is cast in the best traditions of Liberal 
finance. On the other hand, by abolishing the 
McKenna duties, it provokes Conservative attack. The 
issue of Protection is not less near to the heart of the Con- 
servative Party because a general tariff has been dropped 
from its immediate programme ; and there is no battlefield 
on which it can fight the issue with so much tactical 
advantage as that represented by the duties on motor- 
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cars. We are whole-heartedly in favour of the abolition 
of these duties. The motor-car industry must now be 
regarded as having passed through the “ infant industry ”’ 
phase ; and it retains no legitimate claim to a protection 
which is not accorded to other industries. We do not 
ourselves think that the postponement of the abolition 
until August Ist serves any useful purpose. It invites 
agitation, and is calculated to do the trade more harm 
than good, in the meantime, by suggesting to the public 
that cars will become cheaper after August. But that is 
a small matter, and Mr. Snowden deserves great pruise 
for his firm refusal to accept any specious compromise on 
the main issue. The Government have already announced 
that they will not renew the part of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act which is due to expire in August, and it 
would not be surprising if the threat to these instalments 
of Protection were to decide the Conservative Party to try 
to bring the Government down. 

We ourselves have always held and have repeatedly 
expressed the view that the conception of the three parties 
as equally detached from one another would not work 
satisfactorily for long; and we have looked for develop- 
ment along the lines of a growing association of the 
Liberal and Labour Parties. We still believe that this 
will come about. But it is not a development which can 
be forced. Only the course of events can finally decide 
the questions which we put at the outset of this article. 
In the meantime, the Liberal Party needs patience. The 
events and quarrels of the last three months are far too 
insignificant to provide a criterion by which its attitude 
can be determined. The real Parliamentary situaticn 
has still to define itself. 





NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 


MR. NORMAN ANGELL’S VIEW. 


Srr,—Some critics would seem to imply that those 
of us who attach a vital importance to foreign trade 
underrate the importance of a more scientific organiza- 
tion of our home resources. There is no such opposition 
of interests. The better organization of our national 
resources is just as important whether our dependence 
upon foreign trade is relatively great or relatively small. 
For our capacity to compete in foreign markets depends 
in large measure upon the efficiency of our national 
organization. And the fact that our control over foreign 
conditions is obviously more restricted than that over 
home is only an added reason for making sure of the 
factors which we can in some measure direct, and for 
developing an alternative to a trade which, whatever we 
do, may slip from us. 

Let us come to the heart of the question. What 
mainly stands in the way of that better organization of 
resources for which Mr. Lloyd George calls? Take the 
everlasting case of houses. Here was an industry which 
was not dependent upon the restoration of Continental 
Europe, nor on conditions outside our frontiers. The 
need was vital; and universally recognized. We had 
both the necessary raw materials and the man power— 
anything from @ million to a million and a half workers 
standing idle. Why could not the idle hands be applied 
to the idle material ? 

In 1913, the reply would have been prompt and 
agreement universal: the idea of turning clerks or textile 
operatives into builders would have seemed fantastic. 
But the war proved that, given one condition, it is not 
fantastic. Munition-making (like the production of 


much other war material) is technically as difficult, 
requiring, indeed, more elaborate mechanical apparatus 
than the building of houses. If we had been ready to 
apply to the latter problem the ingenuity and adapt- 
ability that we applied between 1915 and 1918 to war 
needs, we could have manufactured houses as promptly 
as we manufactured munitions, and the difficulties of 
dilution, of rent restriction Acts, which restricted also 
the investment of capital, and all the rest of it would 
have been overcome. 

If we push back the inquiry as to why we could not 
do for houses—and for a dozen other vital industries— 
what we were able to do for munitions, we come to the 
fact that we have not been able to mobilize for the 
former the collective will and energy that we were able 
to for the latter; to harness that sense of social cohesion 
which war managed somehow to call into being, and 
which accomplished economic miracles, because it 
rendered direction and co-ordination possible. That 
driving force faded with the coming of peace. Our 
patriotism could be rallied on behalf of the State as an 
entity, a personality to be defended or asserted, but the 
emotion seems to be quite ineffective when we try to 
apply it to the improvement of the life lived within the 
State, the better working of the social body. I want to 
suggest that the problem under discussion is quite insoluble 
unless we can somehow, in some measure, revive this war- 
time sense of solidarity which rendered possible economic 
co-ordinations impossible without it. For our mechanical 
development ‘has produced a Division of Labour so intri- 
cate that it cannot work without this lubricant ; without 
a certain predisposition to widespread co-operation. Our 
great-grandfathers, living in times when every village 
sufficed for itself, could rub along with the simpler form 
the masses should leave all government to the gentry, 
and in war time die without asking why. That does not 
in war time die without asking why. That does not 
suffice in our day, when the obstinacy of a couple of 
thousand locomotive drivers—or the quarrelsomeness of 
two or three Trade Union officials—can paralyze the life 
of twenty million folk. In this condition of interde- 
pendence, the attitude of groups to one another, the 
loyalties which the worker—or the Capitalist—happens 
to put first determine our economic progress. If the 
only loyalty that the locomotive driver knows is ‘‘ to 
stand by his mates ’’ when they want an extra bob; if 
he is left in complete ignorance of the facts which con- 
demn his methods to futility ; if the employer’s one notion 
of good business is to keep down wages, resist ‘‘ inter- 
ference ’’ either from the State or the Trade Unions, 
and get Protection if he can; if many farmers (to come 
to the industry which is of a special solicitude to the 
party apt to disparage the need for education) are 
of the type described recently in THe Nation anp THE 
‘ATHENzvM by the author of the articles on ‘‘ England’s 
Green and Pleasant Land ”’; if our social and economic 
education is the sort which permits, for instance, the 
popular attitude on Reparations during several years, 
how can we hope to bring about a national organization 
of resources, which is impossible without the consent and 
intelligent co-operation of millions of all classes? 

To make any comparison of our housing with our 
munition record usually excites extreme irritation. I 
shall be told that is a stale argument. But no argu- 
ment is stale until it is answered. It does not answer 
this one to say that the sense of danger of war time 
creates a will and energy that we cannot expect in peace 
time. The dangers that would result from a Britain 
steadily declining in its standard of life are just as 
great as those which would result from a German instead 
of a French domination of Europe. Why are our people 
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so alive to the external and so indifferent to the internal 
dangers? 

There is not really much mystery about it. In so 
far as education in the widest sense—scholastic, literary, 
religious—bears on politics at all, it buttresses concep- 
tions which inevitably make nationalism the most power- 
ful political emotion. The symbols with which we 
familiarize our children in the schools, the facts of 
history and geography which we make the educational 
commonplaces, develop designedly a “‘ sense of the 
State,’”’ which is a nationalist rather than a social one; 
and yet almost inhibit by their triviality any under- 
standing of the way in which society functions. Note our 
standards of values. We think it indispensable that every 
child in Britain should know the occasions on which 
‘his’ country beat other countries; the names of the 
kings who ruled (and the number of their wives) ; the 
names of the capitals of the counties, and a mass of 
unrelated facts of similar import. Years are spent in 
acquiring such knowledge. But it has not so far occurred 
to us that it is worth while to include in the educa- 
tional commonplaces an explanation of the thing with 
which the citizen will be concerned every day of his 
life—the money in his pocket. Yet elementary fallacies 
and illusions as to the nature of money, its real function, 
anu the part which it plays in the social mechanism are 
largely responsible for the misconceptions which produce 
Reparation crises, Protectionist evils, wasteful Trade 
Union imbroglios, political difficulties of all sorts. Is 
it beyond the educationalist’s power-to give our children 
an intelligent conception of the way in which society 
works, some social sense in place of primitive group 
loyalties? 

What I have attempted to indicate within rather 
narrow limits of space is the fact that the problem of 
making the best of our resources is a moral and psycho- 
logical, as much as an economic, one: and to hint at the 
danger of dividing its study into water-tight compart- 
ments. If at times the politician has taken too little 
account of the economic facts, the economist has some- 
times disregarded political realities, realities which can 
generally be described as shortcomings of understanding 
in the public mind. A warning on that point might not 
perhaps be out of place. 

Norman ANGELL. 





THE CASE FOR OPTIMISM. 
MR. W. T. LAYTON’S VIEW. 


Str,—The discussion on this subject to which you 
have opened your columns ‘has done a great service by 
encouraging your readers to look at some of the most 
urgent economic problems of the day from a longer point 
of view than is customary. If this had been done more 
freely, and if those responsible for public policy had 
studied fundamental conditions a httle more, we should 
have had less often to retrace our steps, and possibly 
have arrived at rather more agreement on the prin- 
ciples to be applied both in legislation and in negotiations 
of wages and conditions of employment. We might even 
have been better prepared with emergency plans for 
dealing with exceptional unemployment. We may hope 
to do better in future if Sir Wm. Beveridge’s excellent 
proposal for the establishment of an Economic Staff 
materializes. 

In starting the discussion, however, in your columns, 
Mr. Lloyd George, in casting his mind ahead, depicts the 
future of industry in this country in what seem to me 
too sombre colours, and it is relevant to recall that the 
events of the last two years give some grounds for a more 


cheerful view. It is true that the unemployment figures 
on the books of the Insurance register are still slightly 
over a million, but on pre-war experience something 
between 400,000 and 500,000 people on this register 
must be regarded as‘normal. At the end of 1921 the 
figures on this register amounted to 1,900,000, so that 
we may say that abnormal unemployment on that date 
amounted to 1,400,000. The amount of abnormal 
unemployment to-day is under 600,000—a very 
substantial improvement. The figures have been reduced 
by a quarter of a million since the beginning of the year, 
and the trend is steadily downward. Mr. Baldwin sug- 
gested recently in the House that the present compara- 
tively satisfactory state of trade was mainly due to 
orders resulting from Government schemes and to those 
of the railway companies. These have undoubtedly been 
an important influence in the last twelve months, but 
the improvement is too large and too general to be 
accounted for in this way. Out of nearly 100 trades 
separately tabulated by the “‘ Labour Gazette’”’ only 
thirteen showed more unemployment in March than in 
the previous month. I am not an advocate of the theory 
that we can talk ourselves into prosperity, unless con- 
ditions justify optimism. But the psychological atmo- 
sphere undoubtedly does affect trade, and it is therefore 
very highly desirable, when we are beginning to pull 
ourselves out of the slough of despond, that we should 
think at least as much of the rosy side as of the reverse. 
I therefore suggest the following as some of the factors 
on which we may reasonably found high hopes not 
merely of getting our population to work again, but of 
maintaining and possibly raising the standard of living. 

1. The discrepancies between earnings in the 
sheltered and unsheltered industries were highest two 
years ago. These divergencies, if no other influence were 
to come into play, would take a very long time to 
correct themselves by the working of the laws of supply 
and demand for labour. But they have already been 
adjusted to some substantial extent in the worst cases 
by the recovery of trade. The record of changes of wages 
in the ‘“‘ Labour Gazette ’’ shows that in 1923, while 
transport, building, and public utility occupations 
showed a fall in rates of wages amounting to something 
like 3s. 6d. per head per week, the mining and iron and 
steel trades gained on balance during the year. An 
important exception to this process of adjustment is the 
even on small-house building, where high figures are not 
crepancy is, I believe, diminishing, not increasing. 

2. There is general agreement that during the last 
two years and a half there has been a pronounced im- 
provement in the productivity of labour, not excluding 
the building trade. Figures exist in support of this con- 
tention in the mining and iron and steel industries, and, 
I believe, can be obtained in many others. Even the 
common assertion to the effect that bricklayers are limited 
to laying three hundred bricks a day in this country 
compared with over a thousand a day in America is, I 
believe, an extravagant exaggeration of the difference 
that exists. I have personal knowledge of cases of brick- 
layers laying approximately seven hundred bricks a day 
even on small house building, where high figures are not 
to be expected. 

3. Fears based upon a too rapidly increasing supply 
of labour in this country are, as Sir Wm. Beveridge has 
already pointed out, not supported by the facts, which 
indicate a rather rapid reduction in the net annual 
addition to the aggregate employable population of the 
country, owing to the decline in the number of births 
over the last fifteen years. 

4. Most employers will agree that, as compared with 
the situation either before the war or in 1920, the rela- 
tions of employers and employed have immensely im- 
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proved. There is more consultation, and it covers a 
wider field. But there is much still to be done in this 
direction, in which, after all, the solution of our diffi- 
culties really lies. If what remains of the spirit of ca’ 
canny is to be exorcised it must be by creating confidence 
and enlisting the willing co-operation of workpeople in 
production. That is why an industrial policy is the most 
imperative need of the day. As you, Sir, have from time 
to time pointed out, this policy must give the worker a 
sense of security against losing his livelihood; it must 
remove his fear of unfair exploitation by the use of mono- 
polistic power; it must give a sense that the worker is 
getting the utmost that industry under the conditions of 
the time can afford to pay, which means not only that he 
must in fact be given a fair wages bargain, but also that 
he must be given the fullest possible information as to the 
economic standing of his industry ; and finally he must be 
given the satisfaction of feeling he is consulted, and that 
his voice or that of his representatives helps to determine 
the conditions of his employment. It is only by co-opera- 
tion fostered by such measures as these that we can hope 
steadily to reduce wages costs, and at the same time to 
maintain an adequate level of earnings. 

May I add that while there is very much to be said 
for a policy in times like the present of improving our 
productive equipment by artificial means, such as the 
use by Government credit on exceptional terms, such 
measures, particularly if adopted on a large scale, are 
likely to retard rather than hasten the adjustments that 
are needed? In particular, experience shows that they 
are likely to maintain the discrepancies in wages to which 
so much reference has been made in this correspondence. 

In conclusion may I add that, in spite of what I have 
said, the case for a full and impartial examination of 
these economic conundrums has, in my opinion, been fully 
made out? The points I have suggested, no less than the 
view of those who have taken a rather gloomier view than 
mine, are based much more upon impression than 
upon ascertained fact, and thore is here a field for 
research the results of which would be not merely of 
academic interest, but might contribute materially to 
the national welfare. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. T. Layton. 





ENGLAND’S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND. 
J.P. AND DOWELLITE. 


HE late Stephen Bloss’s farm is to be taken over 
by the mortgagee, a large farmer, who, though 
he has 175 acres in our parish, lives in the next 
hamlet. Besides being a farmer, he is a corn and seed 
merchant, a miller, a tile maker, the owner of the 
junction hotel, and a J.P. He has got on by his 
astuteness, industry, and physique, by a geniality which 
has no relation to generosity, and by being always a 
business man. 

As his father was a farmer-merchant with brains 
and enterprise, Henry Richardson got a better schooling 
than most farmers’ sons. Further, a man who trades 
largely in seeds, as Richardson does, must travel up and 
down the kingdom, must deal with men as able or abler 
than himself, and must know all about the ingenuities 
of seed cleaning, as well as something of seed growing, 
and the work which is being done in cereal breeding. 
Such a man must now and then read more than news- 
papers. And during the years in which Richardson has 
been a magistrate, and has had a first-class season ticket 
to London, and has come in touch with new notions and 
ways, he has been quick in the uptake. Had his fibre 
been a little different, the opportunities that he has had 


might have touched his imagination, widened his sym- 
pathies, and cultivated his mind to such a degree as to 
make him less self-seeking than he is. They have 
made him one of the ablest farmers in the county, and 
one of its cleverest and most successful middlemen. 

Richardson has never initiated anything for any- 
one’s benefit but his own, and he has never made a public 
stand for anything. He is merely a member of most 
things that people join, and a giver to most things that 
people give to. His father was a Wesleyan; he, as a 
Churchman, appears at ruridecanal meetings and has 
some satisfaction in calling the rector ‘‘ Harrap,’’ and 
in recalling the table-talk when ‘he gave lunch to a 
confirmation bishop. But timidity comes over him when 
his silent wife smiles. 

His father was a Liberal who once had his goods 
taken for tithe. But Richardson calls himself a Tory, and 
for a year past has had the ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ instead 
of the ‘‘ Times.’’ In so well entrenched, and, within 
limits, so well informed a man, his alarm at the advent 
of a Labour Government was noticeable. If one could 
believe that he had entirely forgotten the understanding 
way in which his father used to speak of Joseph Arch, 
his concern at ‘‘ the way agitators are getting at the 
labourers ’’ might not seem a little hypocritical. But 
that is, perhaps, too strong a word. Self-deception is 
not hypocrisy. 

Richardson is affable to his workers and all their 
women folk, but in these hard times has dropped his 
harvest supper. He is a great talker about the devotion 
of this or that old labourer to ‘his father and himself, | 
and about the savings of some of them. He sees no need 
for unions, ‘‘ wasting the labourers’ money and upsetting 
men that don’t want to join.”’ ‘‘ There is a friendly 
relation between masters and men in farming,”’ he goes 
on, ‘‘ and wages are ordinarily what the industry will 
bear. Every decent farmer wants to see his men con- 
tented. T.1e cottages are, of course, many of them, poor 
enough; but what are the rents? Wages are adequate. 
But farmers must make more or go out of the business. 
Wages Boards would be nothing short of criminal.”’ 

When, at a little General Election meeting he was 
chairmaning, the resolution he read out was, to his 
surprise, nervously but firmly opposed by two of his 
men, and there was mumbled talk about what was 
sauce for the National Farmers’ Union farmer goose was 
sauce for the labourer gander, he caught, for the first 
time, a glimmering of some of the thoughts of the 
labourers he had smacked on the back in that uncon- 
vincingly jolly way of his, and of the extent to which 
things are changing in his own hamlet. If he stands 
for Parliament, as he is hoping to do, he will not get 
as many votes as he thinks he will, and his failure, 
‘* after all I have tried to do for the district in my small 
way,’ will worry him. 

When I bought a cow of Richardson, he treated me 
pretty fairly, and the price he asked when he offered me 
his second car would not have taken much advantage of 
my inexperience. There might be worse neighbours. 

His son, on advice rashly solicited from a fellow 
magistrate, was first sent to Bedales. But some of the 
notions which that youth unfolded to his parents, on his 
first holiday, quickly showed Richardson that ‘‘ that’s 
all wrong,’’ and now “‘ my son is at Marlborough.”’ 

* * * 

The open blue eyes, the tanned skin, the straight 
back, the ingenuousness, the busy yet unharassed life 
of our small farmer, Joseph Horridge, are an argument 
for the agricultural life with every townsman who hires 
his Ford at the station. Like so many other things in 
the country, Horridge is not what, in the stranger’s 
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eyes, he seems to be. There is nowhere near us a harder 
master. There is not a narrower mind. There is not 
a man who has been less helpful to his neighbours. 

If religion failed to get hold of Farmer Bloss, religion 
of a sort is answerable for the arrested development of 
Farmer Horridge. He is an adherent of a business-like 
American sect which, by advertising of the patent 
tiedicine type, has gathered together thousands of 
subscribing members who believe in the word-by-word 
inspiration of the Scriptures, that the Dowellites must 
keep themselves apart from the adherents of other creeds, 
and that the end of the life on this earth is imminent. 
If Horridge had had a sufficient education and moral 
training he would not have been caught by the illiteracy 
and meanness of the Dowellite book canvassers and their 
tracts. But all the instruction he got was from a 
meanly run Church school and a parson who taught little 
effectively but how to get a living without working 
for it. 

If, from your twenties, you had never read a book, 
and seldom a newspaper except for the agricultural 
markets ; if you had never been to a lecture or a public 
meeting; if you had never seen a play or heard any 
music, and had never thought of voting ; if you had learnt 
little from your fellows because, as much as possible, 
you kept out of their sinful way; if you fixed all your 
mind and strength on making money out of beasts; if 
your religion relieved you of all responsibility for the 
world around you—you would not be so unlike Horridge. 

But what a reflection he is on our state of enlighten- 
ment! And what a fine thing it would be for the country- 
side and the towns if the National Farmers’ Union had 
exactly its own way in strengthening the hold of 
Horridge, Richardson, and Bloss on the community ! 

If I get worried about it, I think of Gurry. But 
of Gurry, Police Constable Gurry, another week. 


H. C. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


M- SNOWDEN’S Budget has done much to 





restore, temporarily at all events, the spirit of 

friendly co-operation in the House between 
Labour and the Liberals. I do not remember a Budget 
which has been welcomed by Liberals with more unquali- 
fied approval. ‘‘ A sound Liberal, Free Trade Budget,”’ 
was the almost universal verdict. The suggestion that it 
errs on the side of optimism is based on the assumption 
that the present prospects at home and abroad are 
illusory. If they are not illusory, if the symptoms of 
trade revival continue—and no one doubts that they 
will continue if the European situation clears—Mr. 
Snowden’s calculations, sc far from being too optimistic, 
will probably be found to be cautious and well within 
the mark. Whether the consumer will get the full 
benefit of the reduction of the duty on sugar may be 
doubtful. The present condition of the world supply 
unhappily gives the manipulators exceptional power of 
putting the screw on the public, a fact which is not 
likely to be remedied until the Continental sources of 
supply are once more fully available. There would have 
been even more satisfaction had Mr. Snowden made a 
more decisive step in altering the balance between direct 
and indirect taxation, but the stalwart Free Trade spirit 
of the Budget leaves no room for criticism. In this 
respect Mr. Snowden has given expression to the verdict 
of the General Election, and his abolition of the McKenna 
duties in the face of some opposition within the Cabinet 


and of a powerful Press propaganda outside has revealed 
in him a man of courage and conviction who applies in 
office the principles which have brought him there. It 
is no revelation to those who have watched his career 
since he fought a very memorable battle at Blackburn 
in the Khaki election of 1900. Since then he has moved 
sensibly to the Right of his party, but whatever change 
has taken place in his outlook has been due to the 
workings of experience, and never to the calculations of 


political opportunism. 
* * * 


A correspondent in America, whose references to the 
pro-French, anti-British propaganda which is carried on 
in that country I have alluded to on previous occasions, 
has sent me a further letter on the subject. “ Until 
recently,’’ he says, ‘‘ we had at least one source on which 
we could rely for a reasonable presentation of British 
feeling, policy, and interests. The ‘New York Evening 
Post,’ which until recently represented the highest tradi- 
tions of journalism in America, used to publish weekly 
an article on British affairs from Mr. J. A. Spender, 
whose reputation for dispassionate judgment and respect 
for facts is as high in this country as in England. This 
article was syndicated in a number of respectable papers 
in other parts of the country. But a few months ago 
the ‘ Evening Post’ was suddenly bought by the great 
Curtis Syndicate of Philadelphia, which owns the most 
powerful publicity machine in the United States. The 
head of that syndicate is a violent Francophil. The 
immediate consequence was the disappearance of Mr. 
Spender’s weekly dispatch and the substitution of a 
dispatch from Mr. Belloc, which now goes over the 
country as the English view of European events. I 
enclose you some examples of the light in which England 
now appears to the American people.” They are cer- 
tainly remarkable examples. I wish there were space to 
quote freely from them, for their characteristic mingling 
of innuendoes, suggestions of profound secret knowledge, 
and so on can only be indicated by illustrations, 

* * * 


I must content myself with the opening of an article 
(April 5th) entitled ““ Unanimous Report by Experts Due 
as British Back Down.” It is dated from Paris, and 
begins :— 

“Sir John Bradbury, Britain’s delegate, is fighting 

a hard rear-guard action in the Reparations Commis- 
sion, but is losing out, and he is losing because he took 
up the wrong position to begin with years ago, after the 
Armistice and before. Reports of the two committees 
of experts virtually have been announced for this Sun- 
day at the earliest and Monday at the latest, although 
they may be as late as Tuesday. The delay in their 
publication is due—ag all -the world has known for 
weeks past and now may safely be published—to the 
tenacious opposition offered by Sir John Bradbury in 
directing the British Treasury and the financial policy 
behind him against the French claims.’’ (The italics 
are mine). 


In this vein of hints and dark allusions the writer goes on 
to damn the policy pursued by this country ; to show how 
under the influence of the group “ which unfortunately 
has directed the English policy since the Armistice,” we 
have been proved “wildly wrong’’ on the Ruhr, how 
the Poincaré policy has triumphed, how “ the attack on 
the franc” has failed, thanks—this is a characteristic 
touch—to American action, with no word of the help of 
the British banks, and so on to the length of a column. 
* * * 


I may say, in passing, that the delay in the publi- 
cation of the reports of which Mr. Belloc makes so dark 
a mystery has an explanation entirely the reverse of that 
which he suggests. It is not “ known to all the world,” 
but it ought to be known to Mr. Belloc. It is this: the 
reports were drawn up in English. They were then trans- 
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lated into French. When the translation was seen by the 
English and American representatives it was found to 
depart in such serious particulars from the original that 
publication was held up until a satisfactory, because 
accurate, translation into French had been done. 

* * * 


If all this appeared in an English newspaper it 
would not matter, for politically Mr. Belloc himself does 
not matter. But it is appearing all over America. It is 
being offered to the American public as a representative 
English view of affairs offered by a representative English- 
man. The reputation which Mr. Belloc justly enjoys as a 
literary man gives weight to his views with a people who 
know him only as a writer of excellent poetry, an enter- 
taining calculator about man power, the prophet who 
used to explain to the world how the Russian steam-roller 
was to be in Breslau on such a date of 1914 and on such 
a date in Berlin, and so on; but Americans cannot be 
expected to know that as an interpreter of English 
opinion, policy, and interests he is as representative as, 
say, M. Léon Daudet or any other French - clerical 


reactionary. 
* * * 


I have received a copy of “The English Race,” 
which describes itself as “ the journal of the Royal Society 
of St. George.’’ Of this Society, the King and other 
members of the Royal Family are patrons, and the vice- 
presidents include a noble array of peers of the realm, 
bishops, and other celebrities. I hope the attention of 
these gentlemen will be directed to the organ which goes 
out with the prestige of their names upon its pages. I 
have rarely seen a document which insulted the idea of 
Patriotism with a coarser and more ignorant abuse of all 
the finer emotions associated with that word, but my 
reason for referring to it is an article entitled “The 
Geneva ‘ League of Nations,’” by Richard H. Glover. 
It is founded on the text “An enemy hath done this,” and 
it sets out to show that the League of Nations is a cunning 
conspiracy of the enemies of England to destroy the 
British Empire. The quality of its abuse of the officials 
associated with the League may be gathered from its 
reference to the head of the International Labour Bureau 
as “a poisonous Socialist during the Great War.” The 
head of the Labour Bureau of the League is M. Thomas, 
who acted as the Minister of Munitions in the French 
Government during the most critical years of the war, 
and whose wonderful achievements in that capacity are a 
matter of history. Two extracts will convey an impres- 
sion of the incoherent malevolence and imbecility of this 
diatribe :— 

“Englishmen are never told that the real object of 
the Geneva ’ League of Nations’ is to destroy the only 
real League of Nations—their own Empire. They are 
left in ignorance of the fact that the United States 
regards the Geneva ‘ League of Nations’ as a sham, 
which Americans will not touch with a pair of tongs. 
They are not told that France, when not actively hostile, 
is contemptuously indifferent. They are not told that 
Mussolini’s action where national honour was concerned 
was hailed by all classes alike in Italy.” 

“Tt is for those who love their country to expose 
the anti-English hatred for which it stands. Let them 
do this and never doubt the event. It is hatred of Eng- 
land that has brought the Geneva ‘ League of Nations’ 
into existence. Throughout the ages two great primal 
passions—Love and Hate—can be seen in constant oppo- 
sition, but always it has been Love that has conquered 
Hate. That is why we believe that our love of country 
will destroy the Geneva ‘League of Nations’ and the 
vile hatred of England for which it stands.”’ 

> . * 

This foolish gibberish would not call for notice but 
for the fact that it goes out nominally under the sanction 
of names some of which are names of weight and dis- 
tinction. The King, the Bishops of Birmingham and 
Winchester, Dr, Ryle, Dean Inge—to take a few of 


those included among the patrons and vice-presidents of 
the Royal Society of St. George—cannot, of course, be 
aware of the use which is being made of their names to 
give authority to an attack of this ignorant character on 
a “conspiracy” which has been engineered and 
encouraged by four British Prime Ministers and embodies 
the main principle of our foreign policy, no matter what 
Government is in power. It may be worth recalling 
that the patrons of the League of Nations Union, which 
exists to promote the cause of the League by “ poisonous 
propaganda,”’ include, or have included, Lord Balfour, 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. MacDonald. It would be interesting to 
know which of these notorious enemies of this country is 
the conspirator-in-chief. 
A. G. G. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
THE BUDGET AND PARTIES. 


Tuurspay, May Ist. 
Y OU will deal in other columns with criticism of 





the Budget. My function is to describe its effect 

in the House. Tuesday was a great personal 
triumph for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is 
true that he had such fortune as few of his predecessors 
have ever enjoyed, and as will not be repeated within 
a generation. A Chancellor who has bequeathed to him, 
largely by the amazingly incorrect guesses of the late 
Government, a surplus of nearly forty millions to play 
with, is in the position of the good fairy in the legend who 
can turn the very rocks and stones into jewels and gold. 
As he scattered his gifts far and wide, sweeping com- 
pletely away one tax after another, halving others, 
diminishing more, the House became almost electric with 
excitement at what his next sentence would mean. He 
played with millions of reductions, where his predecessors 
have been satisfied with relief of hundreds of thousands. 
In less than five minutes he had halved the tea duty, more 
than halved the sugar duty, swept away the corporation 
tax and the McKenna duties, besides glorying in such 
unconsidered and unexpected trifles as the abolition of 
inhabited house duties and the taxes on ginger ale and 
lemonade. And all this without the obloquy of inflicting 
one solitary extra impost. And all the work was per- 
formed with that modesty to which the House always 
responds, with complete mastery of his. figures, with 
humour and good temper, and with a dignity in words and 
phrasing worthy of the highest tradition. Mr. Snowden 
sat down amid frantic and prolonged cheers from his 
own supporters, and applause from the Liberals, and 
amid personal if qualified congratulations by Sir Robert 
Horne and unqualified congratulations from Mr. 
Asquith. 

Of course, the cold light of next morning brought 
criticisms and doubts. It was splendid to see taxes rolled 
off one by one, in the best Gladstonian methods of the 
five years’ Budgets of the prosperous ’sixties, which kept 
Lord Palmerston’s last Government in popularity and 
power without having to bring in any contentious legis- 
lation of any kind whatever. But Mr. Snowden has 
budgeted for an income substantially larger than even 
the most optimistic forecasts of the ‘‘ Economist,’’ which 
took the lead of all papers in buoyant hopes. He may 
be justified in more sanguine expectations than those of 
the past two years, which have yielded so enormous an 
unexpected contribution towards debt extinction. But 
it may be pretty safe to prophesy that there will be 
no Old Sinking Fund on March 31st, 1925. He has also 
reserved only a grotesquely inadequate sum for the pay- 
ment of all the Labour Social programme—abolition of 
thrift disqualification for Old Age Pensions, extension 
of Unemployed Insurance, Widows’ Pensions, provision 
of work for the unemployed, and, above all, the great 
housing scheme which can suck up an unlimited number 
of millions in the provision of cheap houses by State 
subsidy. If he leaves all these only to commence their 
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operations at the end of the year, he may suddenly find 
himself with some 50 millions of increased expendi- 
ture, and at the same time the Revenue diminished by 
some 50 millions through reduction of taxation and final 
disposal of war stores. A discrepancy of some 100 mil- 
lions will probably require some bridging. It may be a 
good ‘‘ electioneering Budget ’’ (as the Tories have called 
it) for 1924. It is doubtful if any Chancellor will find 
himself in quite so happy a position in April, 1925. 
Meantime, it has immensely pleased the Liberals, and 
especially the Liberals who are faithful to the Glad- 
stonian tradition, and prefer that the money should 
‘* fructify in the pockets of the taxpayer’’ than be 
expended on schemes of social reform. This, together 
with the frank and very courageous repudiation of the 
Protective Tariff of the McKenna Duties, and the Pro- 
tective Tariff on food of Imperial Preferences, has 
brought the alignment which was expected when first the 
Labour Party accepted office—the geen divided by 
the floor of the House and not by the gangway on each 
side of it. The stronger the Tory attack, the more closely 
the Free Trade Parties will be brought together in 
mutual defence and sympathy. And Mr. Snowden’s 
whole attitude and temper towards the Liberal Party, 
with his demand for their assistance for a Budget embody- 
ing substantial Liberal principles, offered a complete 
change from the studied discourtesy and contempt of 
some other members of the Government, which, before 
Easter, had strained the patience of that Party almost to 
breaking point. 

Sir Robert Horne made a very lengthy, and in parts 
very effective, reply and criticism on Wednesday. He 
is understood now to be one of the favourite candidates of 
those who are desirous of displacing Mr. Baldwin, who 
every week test a fresh candidate and every week fail. 
Undoubtedly the revefation of the ‘‘ Might-have-Beens ”’ 
has been more poignantly driven home to the Conser- 
vative Party this week than at any time since the 
General Election. For all these 38 millions might 
have been theirs, if they had only the patience to wait. 
They could have scattered them as ashes and sparks 
amongst mankind. They could have preserved the 
McKenna Duties as an object lesson of ‘‘ success’’ in 
Protection (at Coventry and elsewhere). They could 
have implemented the decisions of the Imperial Confer- 
ence. And they could then have gone to the country 
with a proud boast of achievement, and a promise of 
greater achievement to come. Their ‘‘ honey ’’ has 
been transferred to the ‘‘ Socialist hive.’? They are 
angry with themselves and their leader, and their anger 
is reflected in the House. Sir Robert Horne’s speech 
revived their spirits and was rapturously cheered. It 
gave me an impression of some cleverness and some insin- 
cerity. When he turned on the “ sob’”’ about the 
unemployed motor workers, or again explained that we 
were unworthy of the Dominion scldiers who so gallantly 
died at Anzac and elsewhere (because we refused to tax 
tinned salmon and dried fruits), one could almost detect 
himself laughing at himself, like an actor who realizes 
he is playing a part. But his humour was more natural. 
He thumped the box energetically. And he was far 
more effective attacking the Labour Government in 
general, and Socialist propaganda in particular, than 
in any remarks relevant to the subject under discussion. 
Mr. Thomas, in his usual defiant and vigorous style, sub- 
jected him to drastic treatment, at which he first 
appeared to be amused, and later, annoyed. 

The Liberals in the Lobbies seem mostly satisfied by 
their experience during the Recess in the constituencies. 
They report everywhere a renewed interest in politics and 
a fresh fighting spirit. There seems to be a general 
demand for more determined leadership and a general 
willingness to submit to the controls and unities accom- 
panying of necessity such conditions. There is also a 
general demand for the preaching in the constituencies 
of the Liberal progressive programme. The support 
accorded to the Proportional Representation Bill repre- 
sents a real desire not to be engaged in each separate 
district in a “ dog-fight’’ with a Labour candidate—of 
necessity exciting reprisals—with the effect, in both cases, 
of the Tory walking off with the spoils. There is a real 


desire for an understanding, not unreciprocated by some 
members on the Government benches. But if that under- 
standing is impossible, then undoubtedly the party will 
fight for self-preservation and bare existence—without, 
as far as one can gather, any substantial defections to the 
right hand or to the left. Statements such as those of 
Mr. MacDonald that the Labour Party intend to stay in 
two or three years and then “ sweep the country,”’ do not 
make for harmonious relationships. The Budget has 
excited fresh sympathies, but its excitements will very 
soon become commonplaces in that queer world of politics, 
where political gratitude is unknown, and to-morrow 
so soon with yesterday’s seven thousand years. Both at 
home and abroad we are hovering on the edge of grave 
events, destined profoundly to change the future of 
markind. 


M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FRANCE IN THE RHINELAND. 

Srr,—At a time when the eyes of the world are fixed on 
M. Poincaré, in the hope of discerning some sign of such 
an accommodation as will at last render possible a solution of 
the Reparations problem on the basis of the Experts’ 
Reports, it may be of interest to note the manner in which 
M. Poincaré’s subordinates in the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
are comporting themselves with respect to that unity of the 
German economic and fiscal system which the Experts 
declare to be the cardinal essential of any solution of the 
Reparation issue. 

At this very time, when it might be supposed that the 
French organizations in the Ruhr and on the Rhine would 
at least be marking time in their attempts to substitute an 
“‘ Inter-Allied”’ (i.e., a French) administration for the Ger- 
man administrative system, renewed attempts are being made 
—and made with vigour—to extend the French grip to 
spheres which it had not previously ventured to touch, and at 
the same time to augment by illegal means the yield of the 
* productive ” sanctions. 

Since 1921 the Allies have taken it upon themselves to 
levy customs duties on goods coming into or going out of the 
Occupied Territories, and when the French and Belgians went 
into the Ruhr they extended this system to the newly seized 
territory. It was, however, until recently only in the newly 
occupied territory that inroads were made into the adminis- 
tration of excise duties on articles intended for consumption 
within the territory occupied. In the original occupied area, 
the Rhineland proper, this sphere of fiscal activity was left, 
as by Treaty it should be left, in the hands of the German 
administration. Now however the Allies, through the Rhine- 
land Commission, of which we are members, propose to take 
over the whole levying of the excise duty in the case of 
tobacco, and to deflect the proceeds into their own Customs 
Receipts account, instead of allowing them to flow into the 
German Treasury. And not only this. The duty levied is 
to be heavily increased. In addition to the German duty 
by weight, 300 per cent. ad valorem is to be levied on tobacco 
intended for conversion into cigars and cigarettes, and 120 per 
cent. on other tobacco. The German Government is then 
expected to issue excise stamps free of charge to traders 
producing the Allies’ receipt for payment. Apart from the 
inconvenience to the trading community, this high-handed 
action at a time when the whole question of German sove- 
reignty is entering on an acute stage can only be described 
as provocative in the last degree, and of no good omen for 
the future. 

In yet another sphere action of the most arbitrary and 
unjust nature is being taken. During the period of passive 
resistance many Germans succeeded in pushing their goods, 
notwithstanding French regulations to the contrary, over 
the frontier into Unoccupied Territory. For these 
“offences” the French are now, months after passive resis- 
tance has ceased, impesing crushing retrospective penalties 
in the shape of fines equivalent to the total value of the 
goods thus “ smuggled.” In order to realize the cash 
demanded, the French ruthlessly sequestrate whole stocks 
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and dispose of them at bargain prices, regardless of whether 
the trader is thereby ruined or not. A peculiarly odious form 
of reprisal is that in which the French now levy fines of this 
type on firms which at the time when their alleged offence 
was committed believed themselves to be outside the zone in 
which the regulations in question applied, e.g., at Solingen 
and Frankfurt, and which were encouraged in that belief 
by the laisser faire attitude adopted towards them by the 
French at the time; an attitude only changed months later, 
when for other reasons the French found it would suit their 
book to swell the credit side of their Customs Account by 
a gross mulcting of the trading community through the device 
of retrospective fines. 

M. Poincaré will shortly, no doubt, when faced with the 
demand for the restoration of the economic and fiscal unity of 
Germany, seek to drive a hard bargain—even if he does not 
meet the request with a flat refusal—by pointing to the 
valuable and increasing yield of his “ productive pledge” 
system on the spot. It is as well therefore that light should 
be thrown on some of the means employed to “swell” the 
total and reach the figures by which it is hoped to impress 
the opinion of the Allies and the world.—Yours, &c., 

C. E. Extineton Wricut. 

Hempstead House, Sevenoaks 

April 29th, 1924. 


“THE NEED FOR AN INQUIRY.” 

Sir,—I do hope that Lord Weir’s “strong plea for the 
collecting and correlating of the hard facts and for their 
widespread distribution and appreciation”’ will meet with 
national approval, and that definite action will be taken to 
get this vital work done. 

There are two points, however, in Lord Weir’s letter 
that will be seriously questioned even by those most in 
sympathy with his lordship’s general attitude, viz., his omis- 
sion of the selling problem, and his statement that “ the 
problem of housing for the poorly paid is a production 
problem pure and simple.” 


I. Tue Seiiine Prosiem. 


The selling problem has been given in classic form by 
Mr. G. B. Dibblee in ‘‘ The Laws of Supply and Demand,”’ 
viz., ‘‘Of these (the real cost of production and the cost of 
selling) the latter is generally at least equal to the former, 
occasionally only slightly below it and often far above it.” 
And Mr. Paul E. Derrick, speaking of the mounting wave of 
selling expense, has said : ‘‘ Comparatively few manufacturers 
have given the subject sufficient study.” | Manufacturers 
have improved upon this somewhat since these words were 
written in 1916; but it is still true that manufacturers as 
a class are comparatively innocent of the appalling sums 
swallowed up by the average selling cost. Until this is 
remedied can we make anything but slow progress either in 
the home or the foreign market? 


II. Tot Prostem or Hovusine ror THE Poorty Parp 1s Aa 
PropucTIoN Prostem PurRE AND SIMPLE. 


Is it not the fact that behind every pure and simple 
problem there lies the effect which the solution produces in 
the minds of the people affected, and that that effect is prob- 
ably the most important thing for everyone concerned? If 
it is the case that the quality of work done by our workmen 
is greatly influenced by the conditions in which they are 
forced to live, then it would appear that the problem is 
something more than a production problem pure and simple. 
Then, again, there is the serious mischief which the shortage 
of houses has already done. In this one city there are dozens 
of married men and women whose chances of saving have 
been postponed for years to come by the extortionate rents 
they have been forced to pay for furnished lodgings. These 
two effects alone are big enough and important enough to 
depress the spirit and the endeavours of millions of workers, 
and as such should surely cause the problem to be looked at 
from a national point of view, and should command a 
national remedy. Is the purely production remedy not too 
dear to be applied in such a national crisis?—Yours, &c., 


R. McKean Cant. 
Edinburgh, April 29th, 1924, 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Sir,—The most striking statement in the correspondence 
you have published on the question of this country’s serious 
economic position is that of Professor Bowley with regard 
to exports. He says, “‘ The value of exports of home produce 
is 50 per cent. more than ten years ago, and with the smaller 
rise in price of imports than in exports the latter will pay 
for nearly the same amount of the former as before. We are, 
in fact, able to purchase from abroad the food and materials 
we need.” 

In face of such an authoritative declaration it is difficult 
to see how we can be dissatisfied with our export trade and 
where the need for “ facing hard facts” lies. 

If the purpose of exports is to pay for imports (and 
this is agreed on all hands), and if we can do that with over 
one million of our workers unemployed and still not actually 
starving, and huge quantities of plant comparatively idle, 
then this country is not in such an unhappy plight as is 
being made out! The unemployed are certainly with us, 
but there seems to be no reason why, on that account, we 
should be anxious to give more goods to foreigners for the 
same money—for that is what working harder means; and 
one has still to find the manufacturer and exporter who will 
willingly set out to do this, even if his workers are ready to 
work harder for the same wages. 

All your correspondents have stressed the need for 
harder work—a euphemism for more production—but how is 
this going to sell the goods to home consumers, as Pro- 
fessor Bowley advises? It seems to be generally overlooked 
that increased production coming to market does not simul- 
taneously distribute new money to the consumer, with the 
result that finally the increase in goods is tantamount to 
deflation of the currency. This may be beneficial to dealers 
in money and credit, but it means no market for the manu- 
facturer and distributor—in fact, the very troubles we have 
suffered from since May of 1920. It is not necessary for a 
“‘ glut” of goods to produce the trouble or lack of willingness 
to work, but merely a shortage of cash or credit in the hands 
of the consuming public. Alter that “hard fact,” and 
industry will boom again and at once. 

This is a paradoxical position, but one you have pointed 
out, in a measure, in solitary eminence: we need an inquiry, 
but let it be into the relations of finance to producer and 
consumer.—Yours, &c., S. P. ABrams. 


{Our correspondent’s comments are very pertinent. 
From the national standpoint, imports are the object of 
exports; and, if it is the fact that a reduced volume of 
exports is now enough to purchase our pre-war volume of 
imports, that is essentially not a “hard” but an advan- 
tageous fact. It may, however, prove to be a precarious one ; 
and its implications may be “ hard” to workpeople attached 
to export industries, who are waiting for a revival of foreign 
trade to provide them with employment. Moreover we are 
not at present realizing the advantages that may be latent 
in the situation. We are simply wasting the surplus produc- 
tive power in the export industries, on the assumption that 
it will soon be required there again; so that the matter is 
certainly one which we should do well to “ face.” 

Our correspondent appears to think that a wise monetary 
policy is all that is needed to divert into home development 
the productive capacity which is now lying idle in the export 
trades. We attach great importance to monetary policy ; but 
we should hardly put its claims so high as that, and we 
think we should do well in any case not to neglect such big 
problems as that of communications, which we discussed last 
week.—Ep., THe Nation AND THE ATHENZUM. ] 





LIBERALISM AND LABOUR. 

Str,—I see that ‘“‘ A. G. G.” in a reference to my friendly 
protest against his somewhat peevish criticism of the 
Government (he says I wrote with “bitterness and vehem- 
ence,” but surely he must know better) quotes in support of 
his views a passage from the “ New Statesman.” I do not 
believe that ‘A. G. G.” would quote unfairly, but the fact 
remains that he has wrenched this passage from its context 
in such a way as to render it misleading. The paragraph, 
part of which he quotes, also contains the following sensible 
remarks, which he omits: ‘The Liberals are partly to 
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blame for the bad blood which has been created between the 
two parties. They began—notably over the Poplar question 
—by treating Ministers as if they were naughty and very 
ignorant children who must be put in their place and taught 
how to behave. Naturally there were reprisals.” 

“A. G. G.” is, I notice, still very angry with the Govern- 
ment because it is not always polite to the Liberals. More- 
over, Labour is actually wicked enough to attack Liberal 
seats. This must be due to inexperience, because who ever 
heard of one political party attacking another in the constitu- 
encies? It must, of course, be admitted that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald shows no tendency (to quote Mr. Garvin) “ to 
osculate Mr. Lloyd George’s boots.” The only remedy I can 
think of is that someone should supply the Prime Minister 
with a collection of “ A. G. G.’s” very admirable newspaper 
articles on Mr. George.—Yours, &c., 

¥. AS 
April 28th, 1924. 


JAPANESE EXCLUSION. 

Srr,—In your issue of April 26th, in speaking of the 
new immigration measure now before the United States 
Congress, you say: “ The handful of well-to-do Japanese who 
have hitherto been admitted each year under the ‘ gentle- 
man’s agreement’ will now be excluded.” Allow me to call 


ANTHONY 


your attention to the fact that you are in error. The change 
in the law as now proposed is purely technical. Under its 
provisions the Japanese are placed on the same footing as 
the Chinese. Tourists, students, and those who have business 
or official missions in the United States are still to be 
admitted. The arrangement with Japan, which has been in 
force for some years past, placed the responsibility on Japan 
for the carrying out of the wishes of the people of the 
United States as concerns the immigration of Orientals. 
The proposed law puts the responsibility where it really 
belongs, and that is on the Government of the United States. 
Ever since 1892, whén the Chinese Exclusion Act went into 
force, that law has been an offence to educated and cultured 
Chinese, as the new law will be to educated and cultured 
Japanese. In company with Canada, Australia, and some other 
places, the United States does not want Orientals as per- 
manent residents or as labour. This position may be open 
to argument, into which I am not proposing to enter, but it 
is well the facts should be known. As the operation of the 
new law as proposed will be little, if any, different to that 
of the so-called ‘gentleman’s agreement,” the present 
excitement over the matter appears somewhat ridiculous, 
notwithstanding the apparent agitation of the diplomatic 
branch of the American executive Government.—Yours, &c., 


J. D. WHELPLEY. 


TROLLOPE 


THE BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.--I. 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 


ever thought of venturing on a complete edition 

of Trollope, and was answered that he had 
thought of it often, but doubted it would not pay. 
A few weeks ago I referred this answer to an eminent 
bookseller, and he praised the publisher’s judgment. 
I retain my belief that the pair of them are mistaken: 
for let the name of Trollope be mentioned in any com- 
pany of novel-lovers, almost to a certainty one or two 
will kindle, avow a passion for him, and start a chorus 
of lament that there exists no complete worthy edition 
of him. 

“ All Balzac’s novels occupy one shelf ’’—and all 
Trollope’s would occupy a plaguey long one. Some of 
them, too, are hasty, baddish novels. None the less, 
I see that shelf as one of trusted and familiar resort for 
such a number of my fellows as would fill a respectable 
subscription-list: and, anyhow, it remains a scandal that 
certain good works of his—‘‘ The Eustace Diamonds,’’ 
for instance—are unprocurable save by advertising for 
second-hand copies. Mr. Humphrey Milford, of the 
Oxford University Press, has recently printed ‘‘ The 
Claverings ’’ and ‘‘ The Belton Estate ’’ in the World’s 
Classics, with the ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ which did, as it 
happened, about as much harm as a perfectly honest 
book could do to an honest man’s fame. Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus—whom, as Cicero would say, ‘‘ I name for 
the sake of honour,’’ as publishers who respect their 
moral contract to keep an author’s books alive while they 
can—have kept on sale some eight or nine, including 
‘‘ The American Senator,’’ ‘‘ The Way We Live Now,” 
and ‘‘ The Golden Lion of Grandpré ”’ ; and the famous 
Barsetshire six, of which Messrs. George Bell now offer 
us a cheap and pleasant reprint,* have always been (as 
they say in Barset) ‘‘ come-at-able ’’’ in some form or 
another. But while three full editions of Stevenson have 
been subscribed for since his death in 1904 (the first of 
them fetching far more than the original price), and his 


‘ FEW months ago I asked a publisher if he had 


sale in cheaper editions has been high and constant, 
Trollope, who died in 1882, has, in these forty-odd years, 
received no gratitude of public recognition at all answer- 
able to ‘his deserts. 

It is a curious business in two ways. For the first, 
the rebirth of Trollope’s fame, with the growing readiness 
of an admirer to cast away apology and hail a fellow- 
admirer as a friend ‘‘ by adoption tried,’’ has nothing 
esoteric about it. A passion for Peacock, or for Landor— 
as a passion for Pindar—you may share with a friend as 
a half-masonic, half-amorous secret. But there can be 
no such freemasonry over Trollope, who is as English as 
a cut off a joint or a volume of ‘‘ Punch.’’ For the 
second curiosity, I suppose that no man ever wrote him- 
self down at a more delicately ill-chosen time than did 
Trollope by the publication (posthumous) of his ‘‘ Auto- 
biography” in 1883. It was a brave—if unconsciously 
brave—and candid book. But it fell on a generation of 
young men fired in literature by Flaubert, in painting 
(say) by Whistler; on a generation just beginning to be 
flamboyant over ‘‘ art for art’s sake,’’ the mot juste, 
and the rest. It all seems vain enough at this distance, 
and the bigots of each successive iron time will always be 
arraigning their fathers’ harmless art, no doubt to the 
ultimate advancement of letters. But by young men 
quite honestly and frenetically devoted to chiselling out 
English as though (God rest them!) in obedience to a 
Higher Power, it may be allowed that such a confession 
as the following would be felt as an irritant :— 

“ All those, I think, who have lived as literary men 
—working daily as literary labourers—will agree with 
me that three hours a day will produce as much as a 
man ought to write. But then he should so have trained 
himself that he shall be able to work continuously 
during those three hours—or have so tutored his mind 
that it shall not be necessary for him to sit nibbling his 
pen and gazing at the wall before him till he shall have 
found the words with which he wants to express his 
ideas. It had at this time become my custom—and it still 





*Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels: (1) “The Warden”; (2) “* Bar- 
chester Towers”; (3) “ Doctor Thorne”; (4) “ Framley Parsonage ”; 
(5) “The Small House at Allington,” 2 vols; (6) “The Last Chronicle 
of Barset,” 2 vols. 8 vols. 25s. the get. (Bell & Sons.) 
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is my custom, though of late I have become a little 
lenient to myself—to write with my watch before me, and 
to require from myself 250 words every quarter of an 
hour. I have found that my 250 words have been forth- 
coming as regularly as my watch went.” 

The reader may easily imagine the maddening effect 
of that upon any ambitious young writer, indolent by 
habit yet conscientious in his craft, reminiscent of hours 
spent in gazing at a wall for words with which he wanted 
to express his ideas. How many times did Plato alter 
the opening sentence of ‘‘ The Republic ’’? How many 
times did Gray recast the ‘‘ Elegy ’’? 

But time, which should bring the philosophic mind, 
will lead most critics who follow criticism sincerely to 
the happy conviction that there are no rules for the 
operation of genius; a conviction born to save a vast 
amount of explanation—and whitewash. Literary 
genius may be devoted, as with Milton ; careless, as with 
Congreve; elaborately draped, as with Tennyson. 
Catullus or Burns may splash your face and run on; but 
always the unmistakable god has passed your way. In 
reading Trollope one’s sense of trafficking with genius 
arises more and more evidently out of his large 
sincerity—a sincerity in bulk, so to speak; wherefore, 
to appraise him, you must read him in bulk, taking the 
good with the bad, even as you must with Shakespeare. 
(This comparison is not so foolish as it looks at first 
sight: since, while no two authors can ever have been 
more differently gifted, it would be difficult to name a 
third in competition as typically English.) The very 
mass of Trollope commands a real respect ; its prodigious 
quantity is felt to be a quality, as one searches in it and 
finds that—good or bad, better or very much worse— 
there is not a dishonest inch in the whole. He practised 
among novelists of genius: Dickens, Thackeray, Dis- 
raeli, the Brontés, George Eliot, Ouida were his con- 
temporaries ; he lived through the era of “‘ sensational 
novels,’”’ ‘‘ Lady Audley’s Secret ’’ and the rest ; and he 
wrote, as he confesses, with an eye on the publisher’s 
cheque. But no success of genius tempted him to do 
more than admire it from a distance ; no success of ‘‘ sen- 
sation ’’ seduced him from his loom of honest tweed. 
He criticizes the gods and titans of his time. He had 
personal reasons for loving Thackeray, who gave him his 
great lift into fame by commissioning him to write the 
serial novel that opened the ‘‘ Cornhill ’’ upon a highly 
expectant public. Trollope played up nobly to the com- 
pliment and the responsibility. ‘‘ Framley Parsonage ”’ 
belongs to his very best: it took the public accurately 
(and deservedly) between wind and water. Thackeray 
was grateful for the good and timely service; Trollope 
for the good and timely opportunity. Yet one suspects 
no taint of servility when he writes of Thackeray that 
‘* among all our novelists his style is the purest, as to 
my ear it is the most harmonious.’’ (And so, I hope, 
say most of us.) Of Dickens he declares with entire 
simplicity that his ‘‘ own peculiar idiosyncrasy in the 
matter ’’ forbids him to join in the full chorus of 
applause. ‘‘ Mrs. Gamp, Micawber, Pecksniff, and 
others have become household words . . . but to my 
judgment they are not human beings.”’ 

“Of Dickens’s style it is impossible to speak in 
raise. It is jerky, ungrammatical, and created by 
imself in defiance of rules—almost as completely as that 

created by Carlyle. To readers who have taught them- 
selves to regard language, it must therefore be unplea- 
sant. But the critic is driven to feel the weakness of his 
criticism when he acknowledges to himself—as he is 
compelled in all honesty to do—that with the language, 
such as it is, the writer has satisfied the great mass of the 
readers of his country.”’ 

To the merits of Disraeli—whom he must take into 
account as ‘‘ the present Prime Minister of England,”’ 


who “‘ has been so popular as a novelist that, whether 
for good or for ill, I feel myself compelled to speak of 
him ’’—he is quite genuinely blind. For the political 
insight which burns in page after page of ‘‘ Coningsby,” 
as for the seriousness at the core of ‘‘ Sybil,’’ he has no 
eyes at all. To him, dealing with the honest surface and 
sub-surface of English country life, with the rooted 
interest of county families and cathedral closes, all 
Disraeli’s pictures of high society appear as pomatum 
and tinsel, false glitter and flash. He shad never a 
guess that this flash and glitter (false as they so often 
were) played over depths his own comfortable philosophy 
never divined. He just found it false and denounced it. 
Upon Wilkie Collins and the art that constructed ‘‘ The 
Woman in White ’”’ and ‘‘ The Moonstone ”’ he could 
only comment that ‘‘ as it is a branch which I have not 
myself at all cultivated, it is not unnatural that his 
work should be very much lost upon me individually. 
When I sit down to write a novel I do not at all know, 
and I do not very much care, how it is to end.’’ 

Again, honest though the was, he accepted and used 
false tricks and conventions calculated, in the ’eighties 
and ‘nineties, to awake frenzy in any young practitioner 
who, however incompetent, was trying to learn how a 
novel should be written. The worst ‘‘ stage aside ”’ of 
an old drama was as nothing in comparison with 
Trollope’s easy-going remark, dropped anywhere in the 
story, and anyhow, that ‘‘ This is a novel, and I am 
writing it to amuse you. I might just as easily make 
my heroine do this as do that. Which shall it be? .. . 
Well, I am going to make her do that; for if she did 
this, what would become of my novel?’’ One can 
imagine Henry James wincing physically at such a ques- 
tion posed in cold print by an artist; as in a most 
catholic and charitable paper—written in 1883, when 
the young dogs were assembling to insult Trollope’s 
carcase—he reveals himself as wincing over the first 
sentence in the last chapter of ‘‘ Barchester Towers,”’ 
‘* The end of a novel, like the end of a children’s dinner- 
party, must be made up of sweetmeats and sugar plums.” 
James laments:— 

“These little slaps at credulity . . . are very dis- 
couraging, but they are even more inexplicable; for they 
are deliberately inartistic, even judged from the point of 
view of that rather vague consideration of form which is 
the only canon we have a right to impose upon Trollope. 
It is impossible to imagine what a novelist takes himself 
to be unless he regard himself as a historian and his 
narrative as history. It is only as a historian that he 
has the smallest locus standi. As a narrator of fictitious 
events he is nowhere; to insert into his attempt a back- 
bone of logic he must relate events that are assumed to 
be real. This assumption permeates, animates all the 
work of the most solid story-tellers. . ' 

Yes; but on further acquaintance with Trollope one 
discovers that this trick (annoying always) of asking, 
** Now what shall we make Mrs. Bold do?—accept Mr. 
Arabin, or reject him?” is no worse than ‘‘ uncle’s 
fun,’’ as I may put it. Uncle is just playing with us, 
though we wish he wouldn’t. In fact, Trollope never 
chooses the wrong answer to the infelicitous question. 
He is wise and unerringly right every time. You will 
(I think) search his novels in vain for a good man or 
a good woman untrue to duty as weighed out between 
heart and conscience. 

Another offence in Trollope is his distressing 
employment of facetious names—‘‘ Mr. Quiverful ’’ for 
a philoprogenitive clergyman, ‘‘ Dr. Fillgrave’”’ for a 
family physician, &c. “It would be better,’’ murmurs 
Henry James pathetically, “to go back to Bunyan at 
once.”’ (Trollope, in fact, goes back farther—to the 
abominable tradition of Ben Jonson; and it is the less 
excusable because he could invent perfect names when 
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he tried—Archdeacon Grantly, Johnny Eames, Algernon 
Crosbie, Mrs. Proudie, the Dales of Allington, the 
Thornes of Ullathorne, Barchester, Framley—names, 
families, places fitting like gloves.) And still worse was 
he advised when he introduced caricature, for which he 
had small gift, into his stories; ‘‘ taking off ’’ eminent 
bishops in the disguise of objectionable small boys, or 
poking laborious fun at Dickens and Carlyle under the 
titles of Mr. Sentiment and Dr. Pessimist Anticant. 
‘‘ The Warden ”’ is in conception, and largely in execu- 
tion, a beautiful story of an old man’s conscience. It is 
a short story, too. I know of none that could be more 
easily shortened to an absolute masterpiece by a pair 
of scissors. 

With Trollope, as with Byron, in these days a critic 
finds himself at first insensibly forced, as though by 
shouldering of a crowd, upon apology for the man’s 
reputation. I hope, in another article, to get away from 
all this and to speak of Trollope’s true merit. 





THE CUP FINAL. 
By ROBERT GRAVES. 


twice-told tale as early as Sunday morning; 

Saturday night’s diagrams, hotly argued over 
until long after closing time, and illustrative of this or 
that misjudgment between backs and of, oh! that sweet 
piece of play in midfield, have long since been wiped 
from the saloon bar with a cloth, from the celluloid cuff 
with a sponge. Still, to a few recluses in mountain 
caves, to prisoners, “flu victims and mental cases just 
released from durance, to lonely guardians of our out- 
posts of Empire, and to those infatuated amateurs who 
have not hitherto deigned to inquire what happened, 
a brief account may be acceptable. It was Aston Villa 
against Newcastle in Aston Villa’s jubilee year: the 
Villa-ites wanted something solid to jubilate over 
besides their romantic rise from the waste-ground sport 
of a Birmingham suburb to their present admitted head- 
ship of professional football. They had won their other 
rounds easily enough, whereas Newcastle had only 
struggled up with replays and good luck. Morally, also, 
the Villa was strongly placed ; the previous Monday the 
teams had happened to meet in the Football League, 
which neither had any chance left of winning, and, dis- 
regarding the rule that a club must turn out its best 
side on all occasions, Newcastle had played as many as 
nine reserves against the Villa’s best eleven men, 
thereby, said Birmingham, giving their Cup team an 
unsporting rest and keeping the Villa guessing as to their 
weak spots. Well, Newcastle knew that the Football 
Association could not withhold the Cup from them if 
they won it, could do no more, in fact, than fine them 
a maximum of £150 (paltry sum), and urge them not to 
repeat the offence—as I believe they did once before. 
I overhear my amateur nanan grimly modernizing 
Chaucer’s Summoner :— 


= the interested public the Cup Final was a 


“ For he would teach them all to have no awe 

In such case of the Association’s curse, 

Unless Newcastle’s soul were in its purse: 

For in its purse it should ~ punished be. 

‘ Purse is the Association’s Hell,’ said he.”’ 
The case is still sub judice as I write, and the Newcastle 
medical profession will be prepared, I have no doubt, to 
certify the absent nine as having been all: totally 
incapacitated on tue Monday specified. Still, it looked 
a bit queer, and put the Wembley crowd on the Villa’s 
side; moreover, as Fate (‘‘ or the Villa forwards ’’) 


decided, Mutch, the Newcastle goalkeeper, one of the 
two regulars playing, had been seriously hurt. 

Let anyone who generalizes that watching profes- 
sional football is an easy and slothful habit, please 
refrain from so doing: as well say that listening to 
concert music is easy and slothful. Admitted, people 
can and do listen to a performance of Bach even, can 
carry on a whispered conversation the while and 
genuinely enjoy the music, but there are more intense 
ways of concert-going. So in football, whether or no the 
onlooker takes violent physical exercise with shouting, 
hopping, stamping, and rattle-whirling, if he really is 
watching football, his nervous output is often far greater 
than that of the players; even in a physical sense, I 
would personally, as my compatriots say, rather run ten 
miles than stand five. The man who can make football- 
going an easy and slothful habit is not really watching 
it, he is committing the same sort of error as I did on 
Saturday, when I made the Wembley Exhibition a mere 
side-show to the Cup Final and so found little in it of 
life, dignity, or intensity, 

Unlike much Cup Final football, this was seldom 
ragged and often exceptionally brilliant. The Villa 
pressed throughout the first half, a strong half-back line 
supporting exquisite forward play, and Fate, now almost 
journalistic in her moods, arranged that Bradley, the 
Newcastle reserve goalkeeper, who at the last minute 
came in to take Mutch’s place, and is usually a rather 
nervous player, should hold off the Villa with an 
astounding series of saves. Just before half-time Walker, 
the Villa inside left, who more than any other keeps the 
forward line going, tried to charge this Bradley, ball 
and all, into his goal, and damaged himself so seriously 
that with three other minor casualties the Villa never 
recovered their advantage. The strain in the second 
half was cruel, and when just a few minutes before time 
the Newcastle forwards, who had been forced to idleness 
in the first half, broke through and scored twice in quick 
succession with beautiful shots, you, sir, and you, 
madam, who read this and may not know a football 
from a pumpkin, could never have doubted, had you 
been there, that spiritual experiences can occur as 
readily on a football field as in a tabernacle or Basilica. 
And you, sir, the amateur who arraigns the ‘‘ machine- 
like movement of moderu professional football,’’ I know, 
I think, how you feel ; you don’t want the industrializa- 
tion of what is to you a sport, a craft, a relief, but here 
is a suggestion, poetic perhaps but practically confirm- 
able: if you assume a machine has no soul you get mass- 
production and industrial melancholia, if you make 
friends with a machine you will find it as humorous and 
variable and intimate as a human being; even its pro- 
ducts within certain limits of structure will have each 
their own distinct and personal character. And I’m 
sorry you missed that match. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 


M R. A. A. MILNE’S new play ‘‘ To Have the 





Honour,’’ at Wyndham’s Theatre, has not 

pleased the professional critics; it seemed, so 
far as I could see, to be pleasing the vast majority of 
a large audience last Monday. It belongs to a type 
of play which is nowadays becoming quite 
common in London; perhaps it will be referred to in 
future ‘‘ Histories of the Drama ’’ as a ‘‘ characteristic 
specimen of the twentieth-century post-war comedy.” 
The authors of this new comedy care little or nothing for 
plot, situation, verisimilitude, or character ; for them the 
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point of a play consists almost entirely in the conversa- 
tion of the characters. Mr. Milne probably carries the 
thing further than any of his fellow-playwrights: ‘‘ To 
Have the Honour ”’ consists of a stream of amusing 
remarks in a conversation which begins with the begin- 
ning of Act I. and ends with the end of Act III. Mr. 
Milne has a real humour which is hall-marked as his own ; 
hence the remarks and conversation are amusing. Per- 
sonally, I enjoy being amused—but in moderation; I 
find that undiluted amusement lasting from 8.45 to 11 
a little excessive. The acting was very good indeed; 
Mr. du Maurier and Miss Madge Titheradge were all 
that their admirers could hope to find them, but I 
thought that Miss Grace Lane as Mrs. Faithfull really 
deserved the palm, for her voice, movements, and facial 
expression were all masterly. 


Messrs. Agnew & Sons are holding their annual 
exhibition of water-colour drawings at their galleries in 
Bond Street, in aid of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Fund. The drawings—about a hundred and forty in 
all—are by three artists, Turner, David Cox, and de 
Wint, who were all born between 1775 and 1785 and all 
died within ten years of each other. Their work is often 
excellent, always skilful, but, in comparing them, one is 
immediately struck by the immensely wider scope of 
Turner. Cox and de Wint were content to go on pro- 
ducing a pretty high average of work all their lives, 
never trying anything new or departing from the safe 
course, and in consequence becoming rather monotonous, 
while Turner, on the other hand, was always pursuing 
some new idea or method, becoming interested in some 
new aspect of nature. Even if his progress does not 
always lead to improvement, the course of his development 
is interesting to watch. His drawings here are very well 
arranged for this purpose, chronologically in six groups: 
one of the most charming of them is in the earliest group, 
““ Conway Castle’ (5), painted in 1802, showing a fine 
richness of colour, and a sureness of design which he does 
not always attain. 





The new exhibition at the Leicester Galleries is 
composed of water-colour drawings by Gerald Acker- 
mann, R.I., and English landscape paintings by 
Algernon Talmage, A.R.A. Mr. Ackermann is 
descended from the early English Water-colour School. 
His drawings, slight though they are, are pleasantly 
reminiscent of Crome, Cox, and the early work of 
Turner ; he chooses the same type of subject—windmills, 
castles, churches, and rural scenes—and paints in a 
restrained and tasteful manner, with a considerable 
measure of skill and an agreeable sense of colour. Mr. 
Talmage, on the other hand, has more skill than taste. 
His manner is facile and brilliant; his paintings have 
a ‘‘ slick,’’ sparkling quality, and correspond, in land- 
scape painting, to the purely ‘‘ social ’’ type of portrait 
painting. He achieves, no doubt, what he sets out to 
do. His pictures are extremely like dewy early morn- 
ings, sunsets, cows, and the rest, but in representing 
these things on canvas he pays little attention to design 
or relation of colour, and their artistic value is small. 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 


Sunday, May 4. The Three Hundred Club in “ The 
Discovery,” at the R.A.D.A. Theatre. 


Monday, May 5. ‘‘ The Sorcerer,’’ at Princes. 
Grand Opera Season at Covent Garden. 


Tuesday, May 6. W. G. Constable, “The History of 
Decorative Painting in England: The Renaissance 
and Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,’ at 
5.30, at University College, Gower Street. 

Wednesday, May 7. Leonard Borwick, Brahms 
Recital, at 5.30, at AXolian Hall. 

“This Marriage,” by E. Crawshay Williams, at the 
Comedy. 

Friday, May 9. Shelagh Nunn-Patrick, Song Recital, 
at 8.45, at Steinway Hall. 

Grace Thynne, assisted by Adolphe Hallis and David 
Sisserman, Violin-Pianoforte-Violoncello Recital, at 
5.30, at Wigmore Hall. 
Winifred MacBride, Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at 
Wigmore Hall. 

Omicron. 





POETRY 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON THE OPENING OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 


I muse by the midnight coals to the tick of a clock: 

On pageants I ponder; I ask myself, ‘‘ What did it 
mean— 

That ante-noontide ceremonial scene? ’’ 


* * * 

I have sat in the Stadium, one face in a stabilized flock, 

While the busbies and bayonets wheeled and took root 
on the green. 

At the golden drum-majors I gazed; of the stands I 
took stock, 

Till a roar rolled around the arena, from block after 
block, 

Keeping pace with the carriage containing the King and 
the Queen. 


Ebullitions of Empire exulted. I listened and stared. 
Patriotic paradings with pygmy preciseness went by. 
The bands bashed out bandmaster music ; the trumpeters 


blared. 

The Press was collecting its clichés. The cloud- 
covered sky 

Struck a note of neutrality, extra-terrestrial and shy. 


* * * 


The megaphone-microphone-magnified voice of the King 

Spoke hollow and careful from vacant remoteness of air. 

I heard. There was no doubt at all that the Sovereign 
was there; 

He was there to be grave and august and to say the 
right thing ; 

To utter the aims of Dominions. He came to declare 

An inaugurate Wembley. Hedid. Then a prelate, with 
prayer 

To the God of Commercial Resources and Arts that are 
bland, 

Was broadcasted likewise, his crozier of office in hand. 

‘« For Thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the Glory,”’ 
he said. 


But when Elgar conducts the massed choirs something 
inward aspires ; 
For the words that they sing are by Blake; they are 
simple and grand, 
And their rapture makes everything dim when the music 
has fled 
And the guns boom salutes and the flags are unfurled 
overhead. .. . 
And the princes in pomp, the dense crowds—do they 
all understand ? 
Do they ask that their minds may be fierce for the 
lordship of light, 
Till in freedom and faith they have builded Jerusalem 
bright : 
For Empires and Ages remote from their war- 
memoried land ? 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE ROAD TO IMMORTALITY. 


a diary. Ozymandias and many other Great 

Kings have proved that nothing is more 
ephemeral than stone and brass, and that, even if a 
pyramid defies sun, wind, or rain for a few centuries, 
it is ten to one that the name of the king who built it, 
or the king who is buried beneath it, will be forgotten. 
Then there is the writer of genius (or who thinks himself 
a genius) who, looking at a stone leg and a battered 
inscription half buried in the desert, boasts that at any 
rate he has built a monument in prose or verse more 
permanent than bronze. He is as much deluded as 
Ozymandias. Our libraries are merely monuments to the 
mortality of reputations, and, if there were such a thing 
as insurance against literary oblivion, even the greatest 
genius would be a shockingly ‘‘ bad life.’’ For there are 
fashions in genius and talent, just as in trunk hose and 
top hats, and a great writer may be accounted lucky if, a 
hundred years after his death, he is anything more than 
a name in the British Museum catalogue. 


* * x 


But if you write a diary, a real, full, and frank 
diary, recording exactly what happened to you every 
day, putting down what you ate for dinner and the colour 
of your new dress or your new tie, and what the cook 
said to the housemaid, and how you met Mr. Robinson 
on the platform at Marlborough, and he told you that 
the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ had struck an iceberg—if you do that 
day after day for many years,.you have a good chance of 
immortality. And the reason is a simple one. If you 
begin to write: ‘‘ Now since these dead bones have 
already outlasted the living ones of Methuselah . . .’’ or 
‘I thought the king had more affected the Duke of 
Albany than Cornwall . . .’’ or ‘‘ Well, prince, Genoa 
and Lucca are now no more than private estates of the 
Bonaparte family . . .’’ very few people will be at all 
interested, even if they are aware that you have just 
written the first sentence of the world’s greatest essay, 
tragedy, or novel. But if you begin to write:— 


¢ only certain road to immortality is by way of 


1758. Oct. 19. A pair of Curling Tongs £0 2 8 
Oct. 20. Two Logick Books .. 0 6 O 
Oct. 25. Two Bottlesof Port Wine 0 3 4 
Nov. 6. A Sack of Coal ... we 248 
Nov. 7. A Musick Book ce ee 
1759. May 25. A New Wigg ... a 
June 16. Had of my Father zs & 4 
June 18. Nosegays sO 3 


and follow it immediately with :— 


Sept. 16. One Mr. Russ of Shepton Mallet who 
brought Miss Payne came after her 
again, but he being so very drunk, and 
very late, we would not let her go; 

and :— 

Nov. 16. Gave away my snuff-box to a Particular 
Friend ; 

then, indeed, you have written something which is in- 
tensely interesting to everyone, and which will remain 
interesting until the last man buys the equivalent of a 
New Wigg, or gives away the equivalent of a snuff-box to 
the nameless.but Particular Friend. The truth is that, 
although we get tired of masterpieces and cease to under- 
stand them, we never get tired of hearing about the 
price of a nosegay or a sack of coals, and all the minutie 
of a man’s life, and time, which makes the masterpiece 


archaic, lifeless, and unintelligible, only adds each year 
to the romance of the Curling Tongs and the snuff-box 
and the diary. 


* * * 


The extracts which I have quoted in the last para- 
graph are from a really remarkable book just edited by 
Mr. John Beresford. It is ‘‘ The Diary of a Country 
Parson: The Reverend James Woodforde, 1758-1781 ”’ 
(Milford, 12s. 6d.). The diarist lived the life of a 
country parson for practically the whole of his sixty-three 
years (from 1740 to 1803), first in Somerset, and then 
for the last twenty-eight years in the village of Weston in 
Norfolk. Nothing of the slightest importance ever 
happened to him; he never married, though at one 
moment he appears practically to have been engaged to 
Miss Betsy White, who, however, going in 1775 on a 
visit at Mr. Toit’s in Devonshire, there met and married 
“‘ a Gentleman of Devonshire by name Webster, a man 
reported to have 500 Pd per annum, 10,000 Pd in the 
Stocks, beside expectations from his Father.’’ I do not 
know what was the most exciting thing that ever hap- 
pened to the Rev. James Woodforde; perhaps it was on 
April 15th, 1778, when ‘‘ my two large Piggs, by drink- 
ing some Beer grounds taking out of one of my Barrels 
to-day, got so amazingly drunk by it, that they were not 
able to stand and appeared like dead things almost, and 
so remained all night from dinner time to-day;’’ or 
perhaps it was on February 12th, 1781, when the wind 
was very high, and he and his niece Nancy and Mrs. 
Davie sat up until after twelve, and ‘‘ we were as merry 
as we could be. I took of Mrs. Davie’s Garter to-night 
and kept it.’’ 

* * * 

And yet Mr. James Woodforde will probably now be 
immortal. At any rate he deserves immortality. And 
all because he had the sense to keep a diary, a real diary, 
recording on almost every single day from 1758 to 1803 
exactly what he did or saw or heard. Mr. Beresford’s 
book is only a selection, for he tells us that if the whole 
diary were published, it would require not less than a 
dozen stout volumes. Personally, I am longing for those 
twelve fat volumes. The selection is itself fascinating, 
and one cannot have too much of suchadiary. The 
fascination is partly due to the fact that through it you 
are watching a man live out his life from day to day in an 
age which has now completely vanished, and which yet, 
you soon see, was but little different, in so far as human 
nature goes, from our own or any other age. But there 
is something more. The diary not only enables you to 
watch Mr. Woodforde and his relations and parishioners 
living the daily life of an eighteenth-century village; it 
admits you into close intimacy with Mr. Woodforde’s 
mind and soul from hour to hour through half a century. 
It has left me with considerable affection for the childlike, 
simple character of Mr. Woodforde. Only by reading 
him in bulk can you really get the full flavour of his 
character, but even a sentence or two will give you a taste 
of it. For instance, on September 14th, 1768, he men- 
tions that in the Somerset village of Castle Cary, as in 
most villages to-day, the inhabitants were not without 
their cliques and quarrels; and he ends:— 


“Great and many are the divisions in C. Cary, and 
some are almost irreconcilable. Send us Peace O Lord! 
With Thee O Lord all things are possible.” 


LzonarRD WooLr. 
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REVIEWS 


THE HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


The History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by 
H. W. V. TemMpERLEY. Vol. VI. Published under the 
auspices of the British Institute of International Affairs. 
(Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. £2 2s.) ; 





Mr. TemPeRtey and the Institute of International Affairs 
are to be congratulated on the successful completion of their 
ambitious and difficult enterprise. The present writer well 
remembers the unassuming meeting of British and American 
experts at Paris which has given birth, amongst other off- 
spring, to this very substantial progeny. It is difficult to 
overestimate the amount of knowledge, judgment, tact, and 
patience which has resulted in an achievement for which 
posterity will, no doubt, be duly grateful to Mr. Temperley 
and his mixed British-American team. It is a pity, both for 
their own immortality and for the contemporary reader’s 
curiosity, that the writers of some of the most interesting 
chapters should have preferred to veil their identity. 

How far this record will deserve to be regarded as 
authoritative by the future historian is a difficult question. 
The fact that it is written substantially from the British 
point of view is inevitable, and will be allowed for. No 
one would ask Mr, Temperley to anticipate the réle of the 
Recording Angel. There will, no doubt, be other records 
from other quarters to set beside this one. But there is a 
more serious defect in these volumes, against which the 
editor must have striven in many cases without avail—the 
unequal and unsystematic way in which confidential material 
relating to the Conference has become available. The official 
rules and honourable understandings relating to the use of 
confidential information vary greatly as between the different 
nations whose statesmen were represented at Paris, and as 
between different individuals in those nations. The result 
is that the most irresponsible or, if you will, the most 
courageous have been able to pour their story into the ear 
of the Muse of History, whilst the more sober and con- 
scientious have held back, either out of native discretion or 
out of respect for the Official Secrets Act. 

Thus Mr. Baruch thought it his right to publish the 
Smuts Memorandum as early as 1920, and undoubtedly 
rendered a service by doing so. Similarly, Signor Nitti, for 
no very apparent reason, made public the Lloyd George 
Memorandum of March 25th, 1919, thereby giving its author 
an excuse for reprinting it as an official paper. Again, Mr. 
Stannard Baker, delving among the mass of President 
Wilson’s papers, published a volume of most interest- 
ing but arbitrarily assorted documents, which have 
therefore beon available for the writers of this 
concluding volume. Thus it is that they are enabled 
(p. 145) to make use of the secret minutes of the Supreme 
Council meeting of March 20th, 1919, on the Syrian ques- 
tion, whilst nearly the whole of the rest of the record of the 
Supreme Council and the Council of Four remains a sealed 
book. 

What temptations to fame and fortune must have been 
resisted in this matter by secretaries and interpreters— 
temptations, be it said to our shame, to which some of our 
own prominent politicians have succumbed! When a man 
has been paid by his country for his discretion he has no 
right to make use of knowledge thus gained as a means of 
profitable indiscretion. M. Mantoux is a distinguished his- 
torian and no doubt appreciates at their full value the claims 
of Clio; but like Sir Maurice Hankey, another silent witness 
who was admitted to the Council of Four, he has put the 
claims of the public service above the claims of history. It 
is high time that, in this country at any rate, the old rules 
should be reasserted and transgressors, of whatever station or 
standing, duly punished. It is ndt decent that there should 
be one law of discretion for the chief and another for the 
subordinate. No doubt it is desirable, as is argued on 
p. 560, that the Governments themselves should be less 
remiss in publishing official material ; but it is a mistake to 
think that this would remove the temptation to individual 
indiscretion ; for what is lucrative in indiscretion is not 
documentation by itself, but ‘‘ atmosphere,” with a little 
documentation thrown in. And in this the popular instinct 
is right, for everyone who has lived through a piece of history 


in the making knows that the official records, however con- 
scientious, do not provide even a semblance of what really 
happened. There is no escaping the conclusion that, even 
with all the diplomatic and other archives thrown open, con- 
temporary history cannot be written. Contemporary 
biography is another matter. 

One or two special points in this volume are worth a 
brief notice. The Smuts Memorandum remains one of the 
mysteries of the Conference. Professor Keith in this volume 
follows Messrs. Baruch, Lamont, Baker, and Keynes in the 
view that General Smuts gave his opinion on the pensions 
question as a responsible statesman, and that it was his 
influence which induced President Wilson to make what was 
perhaps the most calamitous single decision at the Peace 
Conference, involving as it did the practical trebling of the 
German liability, and on an unjustifiable basis. Professor 
Keith refers in a footnote to General Smuts’s own belated 
explanation on the subject in 1923; but he does not make it 
clear that General Smuts’s account is that he was consulted 
“on the legal question and apart from any question of 
policy.”” President Wilson had no right therefore to 
assume that the Liberal statesman from South Africa 
concurred in the view so ingeniously argued by the lawyer. 
We are left to conjecture how it came about that Presi- 
dent Wilson and his whole entourage were misinformed on 
so all-important a matter, and why so palpable a misunder- 
standing was not corrected before the mischief had become 
irreparable. 

Another disastrous incident in the Conference, the 
refusal, at the instance of Australia, to include any reference 
to racial equality even in the preamble of the Covenant, is 
touched upon by Mr. Hornbeck. His account (p. 379) makes 
it clear that it was after the failure of their “ racial equality ” 
demand that the Japanese delegation ‘“ concentrated on their 
claim regarding Shantung.” 

Happily, in this case, Washington has repaired, or 
partly repaired, the blunder made at Paris. 


ALFRED E. ZrmmMern. 


J MEDICINE AND RELIGION. 


Medicine, Magic, and Religion. By W. HU. R. Rivers, M.D, 
D.Sc., LL.D., &c. Preface by G. ELLiot SmitH, F.R.S. 
The International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and 
Scientific Method. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


To review this book is a sad pleasure. Every page bears 
the stamp of that massive brain, that cautious, controlled 
energy, those banked fires that were but yesterday that 
instant seeker after truth, W. H. R. Rivers. 

The first time I saw Dr. Rivers was at Cambridge, at a 
meeting of the “ Heretics.” He was explaining to us the 
difficulties that arise for investigators from the different 
connotations attached to words by primitive and modern 
minds. By death we mean—though we are not too clear— 
the cessation of the heart-beat and the dissolution of the body. 
Not so the savage. Dr. Rivers was invited to a funeral. He 
found a large procession led by a cheery old lady of some 
sixty summers. Where was the corpse? The cheery old 
lady proudly played the part. She had ceased to be socially 
capable, she could not dance the dances of her tribe, she was 
therefore socially dead, and would soon be physically and 
quite contentedly buried. Could public spirit go further? 
Much of the present book is taken up with the showing of 
what precisely primitive man means by his terminology. 

Dr. Rivers’s mind was not exactly hospitable. Every 
newcomer on entry was subjected to a scrutiny always 
careful, sometimes cold. The book before us is of special 
interest because in it we find the writer slowly moving in 
his cautious way towards a new outlook, that of W. J. Perry 
in his ‘‘ The Origin of Magic and Religion.” In 1915, when 
Rivers was preparing the first of the FitzPatrick Lectures out 
of which the present book sprang, with characteristic 
modesty he remarked to Mr. Elliot Smith: ‘Perry will 
make the broad generalizations and the big advance; my 
function is to move forward, step by step—and to consoli- 
date the gains.” The big advance is the new doctrine, or 
rather hypothesis, of the transmission of culture by the 
migration of peoples. Formerly, the fact that similar prac- 
tices and beliefs occurred in regions widely sundered was 
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accounted for by the general uniformity of the workings and 
reactions of the human mind; now the tendency is to seek 
a solution in historical transmission. Starting from one 
centre, beliefs and practices radiated far and wide; in so 
radiating they suffered not only evolution but degradation. 
But in addition to this infiltration of new ideas and new 
methods Dr. Rivers’s book has another cardinal claim on 
educated attention. He passes from the Alpha of savage 
leechcraft to the Omega of modern therapeutics, and 
Omega is seen to be strangely akin to Alpha. 

The most casual observers of savage leechcraft have long 
ago noted the extraordinary power of suggestion over 
primitive man. The savage, in all ignorance and innocence, 
eats a taboo plant or kills a taboo animal. The penalty is 
death, Automatically he sickens, and in a few days dies. A 
suggestion made to the mind of the patient literally kills 
his body. This power of suggestion, used quite unwittingly 
by the primitive leech, is beginning to be employed con- 
sciously and intelligently by the modern doctor. He knows 
that in certain mental disorders no good is done by reasoning 
with the patient as a means of countering his delusions. 
The disorder has a deep-down emotional basis, and must be 
sought in the lower levels of the subconscious. For long 
the mental cure of physical disorders was looked on by the 
faculty with suspicion, even dislike. The supreme triumph 
of modern medicine had been to develop from a craft into 
a science, i.¢., to establish itself on a physical determinism. 
But a new school of doctors looks further. Accepting to 
the full physical determinism, it seeks to push forward to a 
psychical determinism. That he has established this 
psychical determinism is the great triumph of Freud. By 
means of his analyses he has been able to formulate a 
definite scheme of the unconscious region of the mind and 
of its relation to the conscious. Antipathy to the Freudian 
method has been largely roused by the exclusively sexual 
origin that he posits for neurosis. 


This error has happily been corrected by the experiences ~ 


of the war. The various war-neuroses, says Dr. Rivers—and 
as a practical worker he can speak with authority—“ are 
satisfactorily explained by the Freudian mechanisms of 
suppression, conversion, defence-reaction, eompromise- 
formation, and the like, but they lend no support to the 
exclusively sexual origin of neurosis. Rather, in the vast 
majority of cases, the morbid tendencies set up by shock 
or strain are not connected with the sexual instinct, but 
depend on the awakening of suppressed tendencies connected 
with the still more fundamental instinct of self-preserva- 
tion.”’ In our repulsion against Freud let us beware lest we 
empty out the child together with the rather dirty bath- 
water. It is fear more than sex that the modern doctor has 
to contend with. And to banish fear, as the Greeks by some 
inspired instinct knew, we must exercise not the will but 
the imagination; we must not so much determine to be 
brave, not make good resolutions, but think brave, cheering 
thoughts, good things, beautiful things, and, above all, 
we must obey Plato and ‘ pasture” the minds of our young 
citizens on beautiful thoughts. According to the new psycho- 
logy of Coué, Baudouin, and a host of disciples, when will 
and imagination conflict. it is imagination that comes off 
victor. Let the modern leech write over the door of his 
consulting room, “ All ye who enter here, abandon fear.” 
Increasing specialization of function is generally 
regarded as a mark of advancing civilization. But specializa- 
tion as between leech and priest has its disadvantages, and 
there are not lacking signs that leech and priest, so long 
carefully sundered in the name of science, will in the name 
of science soon again shake hands. Faith has always played 
a part, though unrecognized, even in the most scien- 
tific systems of medicine. Few, Dr. Rivers says—and he 
was a doctor of medicine himself—few can now be found who 
‘will deny that the success which attended the complex 
prescriptions and most of the dietetic remedies of the last 
generation was due mainly, if not entirely, to the play of 
faith and suggestion.” That collaboration between priest 
and leech is often desirable is recognized even in England ; 
the functions of the two are not infrequently combined in 
one person. America, which has no snobbish shrinking from 
a quack, has established in the so-called ‘“ Emmanuel ”’ 
movement a regular collaboration between the two—we await 
the issue. Meantime, your modern advanced doctor gives 
you no comforting bottle of medicine, writes you no magical 


illegible prescription, sends you to no delightful foreign 
baths, gives you not so much as a hint as to diet. He heals 
you, expertae crede, by the “laying on of hands.” Shall we 
call him priest or leech? What matter so that through 
and through he is a man of science? He relies on no magical 
grace issuing from his finger-tips, but by unwearying experi- 
ment he has found that he can control by contact the 
pressure of your arteries, can touch indeed and renew the 
very sources of your tired life. 

Dr. Rivers writes somewhat heavily; he has no gift of 
style, no power picturesquely to present his plot ; and there 
is never a purple patch to lure our imagination. But always, 
as we read, we feel we are in close contact with a mind that 
is really thinking, really pushing and shouldering through 
to some new truth, and we are braced in spirit. 


JANE Harrison. 


THE WAR AND SEA-BORNE TRADE. 


Sea-Borne Trade: History of the Great War Based on 
Official Documents. By C. Ernest FAYLE. Three vols. 
(Murray. £3 3s.) 

Mr. Faytn’s history of sea-borne trade is the first book of 
its kind. From the sixteenth century onwards, naval and 
military historians have described our campaigns by land 
and sea; but no scholar, or student of war, has ever before 
set himself the task of examining their effects upon our 
banks, our industries, our shipping, and the sources of our 
wealth. 

From August to December, 1914, our oceanic communi- 
cations were exposed to desultory attacks from German 
cruisers, and to the grave menace of Admiral von Spee’s 
powerful and undefeated squadron. The machinery of our 
foreign trade was often gravely dislocated by the sudden 
transition from peace to war, by the uncertainty of the 
position at sea, and by the successive blows of the 
“ Karlsruhe,” the ‘‘ Emden,” and the ‘ Dresden”; but by 
the end of the year it had practically resumed its regular 
working. It was not until 1915 that we were in a 
position to estimate the strain which was to be put upon 
our resources. From then onwards, our shipping and our 
commerce had to face the losses of the submarine campaign, 
and—what was more important and more ominous—the 
steady, continuous drain of a Continental struggle. 

Our war-plan was shaped more by the course of events 
than the will of a single person. The demands of our Allies 
for military assistance were supported by our General Staff, 
and we found ourselves committed to a higher strategy of 
war which was purely Continental in character and concep- 
tion. The essence of that plan was that we should enrol 
every available man in the fighting ranks; and by the time 
we had fairly adopted it, we were faced with the duty of 
supporting the whole Allied coalition with our maritime 
resources. 

Mr. Fayle’s second volume deals with the consequences 
of this new obligation. They may be summarized by saying 
that we had set ourselves two almost irreconcilable tasks. 
The scale on which we had levied armies for the Continent 
made it impossible for us to build and equip the tonnage 
upon which the whole alliance was dependent, and by the 
beginning of 1917, when Mr. Fayle’s third volume begins, 
the Allied coalition was endangered by the fact that British 
shipping could no longer meet the calls which were being 
made upon it. 

The unrestricted submarine campaign, with which Mr. 
Fayle’s third volume deals, was dangerous because, when it 
started, our carrying power was so weakened by the diversion 
of commercial tonnage to military uses, that our depleted 
merchant fleet was in no position to sustain the blow. It 
can easily be seen that Mr. Fayle’s book examines a ques- 
tion of the utmost importance to ourselves. If we are com- 
pelled to lend our assistance to Continental allies, what is 
to be the nature of the assistance given? If the facts set out 
in Mr. Fayle’s three volumes are faced squarely the answer 
cannot be doubtful: we must never again raise armies on 
such a scale that our maritime resources are crippled, and 
our communications endangered, by our military commit- 
ments. The mobilization of our yards, our industries, our 
credits, and our factories must take precedence over the call 
to the colours. 
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PSYCHIC MESSAGES FROM OSCAR 
WILDE. Edited by HESTER TRAVERS 
SMITH, and with a Preface by Sir WILLIAM F. 
BARRETT, F.R.S. 7s. €d. net. 

This automatic script is offered to the public together 
with an analysis which suggests all reasonable explana- 
tions of a remarkable case of what seems “ continued 
personality.” 





GENTLEMAN INTO GOOSE. Being _ the 
Exact and True account of Mr. Timothy Teapot, Gent., 
of Puddleditch in Dorset, that was Changed to a 
Great Gray Gander at the Wish of his Wife. How, 
though a Gander, he did Wear Breeches and Smoak a 
Pipe. How he near Lost his Life to his dog Tyger. 
You have, also, an Account of his Gallantries with a 
Goose, very Diverting to Read, with many other sur- 
prising Adventures, 

By CHRISTOPHER WARD. With Wooden Engrav- 
ings by C. W. and C. W., Jr. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. net. 
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Ways to Peace 14s. net. 


A volume containing the most interesting and 
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As these conclusions are the outcome of an absolutely 
scientific study of the consequences of our higher strategy 
it is a point of no small interest to inquire how far they 
have been grasped by the Government and the high com- 


mand, If the collection of documents upon the projected“ ; 


treaty between France and Great Britain can be taken as a 
guide, the answer is not encouraging. From it we see that, 
though our negotiators very wisely made reservations as to 
the exact meaning of the term “act of aggression,” and 
though they refused to commit the country in advance to 
a Central European quarrel, they did not define or limit the 
amount of assistance they would be prepared to give by land 
or by sea in support of their projected treaty. More than 
that, they implied, very strongly, that our military effort 
should be settled by the General Staff; which was equiva- 
lent to saying that they were quite prepared to repeat a 
military policy which brought ourselves and our Allies to the 
verge of ruin. If these negotiations are ever reopened, those 
responsible for them would do well to remember that the 
wisdom of our traditional policy of treating our maritime 
power as the principal, and our armies as the secondary, 
guarantee of our alliances has at last been confirmed by 
scientific analysis. 
A. CotquHoun BELL. 


A NEW GLACIAL AGE. 


To-morrow and To-morrow. By STepHeN MCKENNA, 


(Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. McKenna’s new novel brings to an end the series in 
which he has described “a single English scene in the life 
of a single generation,” and Sonia, Eric Lane, and other 
familiar characters appear for the last time. The story 
opens with a powerful description of Armistice day, when, - 
in the moment of suddenly relaxed tension, most people, 
like Lady Barbara Oakleigh, are asking the question: 
‘“‘ What—what are we going to do now?” To Lady Barbara 
—the ambitious, idolized Society beauty, of whose life the 
war has occupied almost a fifth part—the question presents 
itself as merely a personal problem. But to her husband, 
who represents the aristocratic wing of free Liberalism, it 
spells deeper perplexities. For him tragedy has proved a 
call to idealism, and, with the aid~of his uncle and the 
support of Sonia’s husband, David O’Rane, whose demo- 
cratic sympathies burn with a fervent Irish flame, he starts 


a weekly review in the interest of sound principles of peace ~ 


and reconstruction. 

The book is“a study in disillusionment, stealing, like a 
creeping paralysis, upon those who seek to build a new world 
upon the wreckage of the old, All the main political events 
of the post-war years are brought vividly before us, and 
the story finds its climax in the unemployment crisis/ 
O’Rane, who would have given his life for the ‘‘ most down- 
trodden and hopeless section of the community ”’ as lightly 
as ‘another man would toss a coin to a beggar,” is mur- 
dered during a visit of the “hunger-marchers” from the 
Provinces. The misunderstanding of motives and methods 
which leads to O’Rane’s death typifies, Mr. McKenna seems 
to imply, a fundamental and permanent barrier between 
class and class; and though warm human sympathy per- 
vades his book, there runs throughout it the suggestion that 
sympathy and idealism are powerless to ward off the ‘“ new 
glacial age of materialism ” towards which we are drifting. 

To those readers for whom the story itself is the thing 
that matters, “To-morrow and To-morrow” will be a dis- 
appointment. The unstable amatory emotions of Mr. 
McKenna’s characters, particularly of Lady Barbara and 
Sonia, are a reflection of the general unsettlement of society 
since the war, and so fall naturally into the picture of the 
period. But the book remains a picture rather than a story : 
O’Rane is the only character around whom the larger scenes 
and incidents move with real inevitability. But/if Mr. 
McKenna here fails somewhat as an artist, he’ succeeds 
admirably as a historianf/and as such is likely to be con- 
sulted by the posterity upon which he obviously has his eye. 
Whether, in his spirited castigation of our age, he is justified 
of his pessimism, only the future can show. 


Gitsert THomas, 


RUSSIA AND ROME. 


/Anissia : The Life Story of a|Peasant. Revised by TOLSTOYe 

(Geoffrey Bles. 5s.) 

When the Bough Breaks, By Naomi MITCHISON. 

7s. 6d.) 

TRANSLATION from the Russian goes on apace, and it is, as 
yet, hard or rash to examine our hearts in the matter, for 
literary interest and fashions must, as schools, fulfil or 
outstay themselves, and we are still at the mercy of the 
half a dozen fortunate people who have acquired that difficult 
language. The fact that we are invited to consider the 
question whether ‘‘ Anissia” is really the life-story of a 
Russian peasant as told by herself or a composition by 
Tolstoy, seems more of a fillip to our interest than a compli- 
ment or duty, for the subject-matter itself, being a mournful 
record of injustice, of serfdom and Siberian oppression, has 
lost its instant cry. But though controversy seems to have 
thickened in the “Temps” and “Figaro” around its 
authorship, the problem is hardly more than precious. Mr. 
Charles Salomon, who has translated the tale, believes it to 
be genuine, but gives no indication of the extent of the 
purely textual emendations made by the great novelist, or 
of the presence of local idiom in the original. The story of 
Anissia was first publisked in a magazine; after twenty 
years Tolstoy included it, as sponsor, in, the popular two- 
kopeck Posrednik Collection (1902). Folksong, traditional 
tale and parable have a natural style and simplicity of their 
own, almost beyond the reach of art: it is no matter for 
wonder now that a peasant should speak in vivid idiom ; 
but the detailed descriptions of peasant customs and manners 
in this story of Anissia are obviously explanatory, and 
argue an objective attitude. That Tolstoy took down a local 
story or stories, and with his great sympathy and insight 
kept to the natural content of emotion, is a tolerant con- 
clusion. As a simple, terrible tale of a woman who, with 
her children, followed her husband to Siberia, and returned, 
widowed and without child, it is affecting and oppressive, 
deeply human in its sense of the mater dolorosa, subtle, 
though apparently natural, in its form. The woman matters, 
is matriarchal; that she should marry again is true to 
natural emotion. That Tolstoy was gossip to the tale may 
have been due to propagandist reasons: the Imperial Censor 
vouched for the reality of the account by his particular 
attentions. But the story is disappointing, since it is not 
the untouched expression of a simple aged woman, and, if 
Tolstoy’s own, adds nothing to his name. So quiet a problem 
need not raise storms in a samovar. 

Let it be said quickly that ‘“‘ When the Bough Breaks ” 
refers, not to the mythical baby, but to the fall of Rome. 
The author, in a “ Note on One’s Funny Idea of Ancient 
History,” reacts from the tradition in fiction of treating 
Roman themes in pompous fashion, but her own idea is 
really “funnier.” All the tales, but one, are written in the 
colloquial first person, but the clipped speech—couldia’t, 
wouldn’t, shouldn’t, wasn’t, there’d—becomes provocative, 
and one is soon involved in a game of counting. The modern 
treatment hardly illuminates. . There is the story, for 
instance, of a Roman officer’s wife in Gaul: she went to 
that “funny little town Noviodunum,” lived in the 
“dearest, silliest wooden house,” and found that the Gauls 
were “really nice people” when you knew ’em. The Romans 
themselves were kind-hearted folk, and adopted Gaulish 
orphans. One remembers the foolish trouble that poor 
Flaubert took to get his archzological facts and local colour 
about Carthage right, and how he failed to please the 
experts. Shakespeare, as the author notes, was modern in 
his treatment of classical themes, but unfortunately he used 
metre and drew on a richer language and more picturesque 
life. The fact, however, that the naming piece is a serious, 
imaginative, and convincing narrative, due to a confessed 
glance at the Edda, would prove that heart is sometimes 
better than head. It tells, with a fine stride of saga, how 
an Amazon girl from the North joined in the Goth invasion, 
and though the barbaric simplicity of the girl is gradually 
dissipated by the author’s humanitarian—or sentimental— 
tendencies, and the local colouring is vague, yet it is suffi- 
ciently satisfying and destructive of her notions of ancient 
history, containing, too, one impressive moment, the vision 
of the shining forms of the ancient gods auxiliar to Athens. 


Austin CLARKE, 


(Cape. 
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have just been published of 
The 
LOEB 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Edited by E. Capps, Ph.D., LLD; T. E. Page, Litt.D. ; 
and W.H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 


The volumes are :— 


Latin. 
LIVY. Vol. III. Translated by B. O. Foster. 


OVID: TRISTIA and EX PONTO. 
In one vol. ‘Translated by 4. L. Wheeler. 


PLAUTUS. Vol. III. Translated by P. Nixon, 
VELLEIUS PATERCULUS and 
RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI. 
In one vol. Translated by F. W. Shipley. 
Greek. 
HERODOTUS. Vol. IV. Translated by.4. Godley. 
LYRA GRACA. Vol. II. 
Translated by J. M. Edmonds. 
Each volume, cloth 1os., leather 12s. 6d. net. 
@. Text and translation face each other 
page by page. 
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FICTION. 


GOD’S 
STEP-CHILDREN 


A Novel of South Africa 

By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7/6 net. 

In a note contributed to Constable’s Monthly List, Mrs. 
Millin says :— 

“*God’s Step-Children’ is the name I have given to the 
coloured people of South Africa—those millions of dark-skinned 
aboriginals, those whole nations of half-castes, on whom the 
Divine Hand seems to rest so heavily. 

** My book is, of course, not romantic—that is, not romantic 
in the sense that it describes an Africa of imagination. South 
Africa is real to me. I have lived in it all my life. I find its 
reality infinitely more exciting than its unreality 


“T have tried to pass on the meaning this reality has 
for me.” 
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GONE NATIVE 


A Novel of the South Seas 
By “ASTERISK,” Author of /sles of Illusion. 7/6 net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “ Asterisk has thought over 
the South Sea experiences which wrung from him a cry of 
pain in Isles of Illusion, and has used in tranquillity what 
he needed from among them to make Gone Native a coherent 
and harmonious as well as a moving and convincing story.” 
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P.S. KING & SON, LTD. 


The following important books will be published this month. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


Being the Newmarch Lectures for 1922-23 delivered 
by A. W. FLUX, C.B., M.A., Author of ‘‘ Economic 
Principles: An Introductory Study.” Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. 10s, 6d. 


Illustrated by several diagrams and charts showing 
the course of the exchanges. 








DOCK LABOUR and 
DECASUALISATION. 


By E. C. P. LASCELLES and S. S. BULLOCK. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth. 10s, 6d. 

This book is not written with a view to discovering 
anything new in the conditions of Dock Labour which was 
not known to the investigators, official and private, who 
thoroughly explored the subject before the war. It is 
written in the hope that a survey of the position at the 
present time, and an examination of certain circumstances 
which have affected the industry since the war, may per- 


haps make it possible to bring the question a step further 
towards solution. 





SOCIAL INSURANCE UNIFIED and 

other Essays (including Mothers’ Pensions), 
By JOSEPH L. COHEN, M.A., of the Department 
of Economics, Cambridge University. Author of 


‘Insurance Against Unemployment,” ‘‘ Insurance by 
Industry Examined,”’ &c. 


Demy 8vo. 157 pp. Cloth. 5s. 








Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER. 
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Edited by HAROLD STOREY 





MAY NUMBER. 


THE NEW POLITICAL OUTLOOK, 
THE GOVERNMENT’S REAL FAULT. 


CAN THIS PARLIAMENT REGAIN THE 
RIGHT TRACK? 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


FULL SUMMARIES OF PARLIAMENTARY 
AND OTHER SPEECHES. 


THE |.L.P. CONFERENCE, 


THE EXPERTS’ REPORT ON REPARATIONS. 





Bills, Blue Books, Division Lists, &c. 





6d. Monthly. 6s. a Year, post free: | 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
42, Parliament Street, London. 
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KINGSLEY THE REFORMER. 


4 Charles Kingsley : The Work and Influence of Parson Lot. 


By W. HENRY BROWN. 3s. 6d.) 


Tus little book appears in the “Pioneer Series” of bio- 
graphies of Co-operative leaders, and is published under 
the auspices of the Co-operative Union. It purports to be 
a “Life” of Charles Kingsley, dealing especially with the 
period when, as “ Parson Lot,” he played a foremost part, 
with Maurice, Tom Hughes, and others, in propagating 
Christiap Socialism and in founding the Co-operative move- 
ment/ Mr. Henry Brown has the first qualification of a 
good biographer—enthusiasm ; but he lacks those gifts of 
proportion and restraint without which enthusiasm is a 
fiery steed, reinless and undirected His narrative runs 
indiscriminately hither and thither; there is no continuity 
or harmony in its movement.The book is an impulsive 
medley of fact, anecdote, quotation, and propaganda,” It is 
a tract rather than a biography; but, even as a tract, it 
defeats its own purpose through over-emphasis and want of 
design. Here is a sample of the perfervid rhetoric that fills 
too many of its pages :— 


(Fisher Unwin. 


‘“‘ Kingsley was never still; his body, mind, and soul 
were always in a ferment. But he opened the way through 
the selfishness of the Then into the broader co-operative spirit 
of Now. His health was shattered by his exertion for his 
fellows. He lived in a whirlpool of endeavour and striving. 
He made mistakes—for which we are thankful. Moderate, 
compromising, qualifying persons were shocked—and, again, 
let us rejoice. Inspiring those who understood him, and 
stirring those who didnt, he flamed, flickered, and fell.’ 

That is all true, of course; but, by the rule of contrary, 
Mr. Brown’s unbridled zeal has the unfortunate effect of 
reminding us of Kingsley’s limitations rather than of his 
virtues. 

Kingsley, for all his fine qualities, was impulsiveness 
personified. He came of a long line of soldiers and venturers, 
and his animal spirits were so strong that they would prob- 
ably have carried him to disaster if, at the psychological 
moment, he had not met the excellent lady who became his 
wife. Mr. A. C. Benson has said that Kingsley would have 
made a good pirate if he had not made a parson. It was 
his wife who turned his robust, fighting energies in the 
direction of social reform. It was well for him that she 
did so, and well also for the cause of humanity; for 
Kingsley, by his exposure and fiery denunciation of the 
appalling wrongs that had sprung up with the Industrial 
Revolution, certainly did something to awaken a new social 
conscience. But, in spite of his penny readings, night 
schools, coal clubs, cottage lectures, and drainage schemes, 
he was too essentially pugnacious to be a really constructive 
force. He lacked the subtlety and stability of intellect that, 
combined with a driving force like his own, make a prophet 
in the fullest sense. Reform appealed to his combative 
instincts; but how easily those instincts could be roused 
to other ends is shown by the fact that, speaking of the 
Crimean War as a “just war against tyrants and 
oppressors,” he said: ‘The Lord Jesus Christ is not only 
the Prince of Peace; He is also the Prince of War. He is 
the Lord of Hosts, the God of Armies, and whoever is fight- 
ing in a just cause is fighting on Christ’s side, and Christ is 
fighting on his. Christ is his Captain and his Leader, and 
he could be in no better service.” 

Mr. Brown does a disservice to Kingsley’s memory by 
making excessive claims for him. He admits that some of 
Kingsley’s social experiments failed ; but he attempts, never- 
theless, to establish his success as a practical prophet by 
reminding us, for instance, thaf there are to-day over four 
million members of Co-operative Societies! We doubt if 
Kingsley himself would be thrilled by this result of his 
“whirlpool of endeavour and striving.” Kingsley, indeed, 
@s a reformer, was just a voice crying in the wilderness. 
But it was a lusty and generous voice, and helped at least to 
prepare the way for progress. For the rest, we unite with 
Mr. Brown in regarding Kingsley, with his full-blooded, 
impulsive humanity, as among the most lovable of men. 


But need he be loved the less sincerely for being loved with 
discretion ? 


THE NATION & THE ATHENZUM 
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- A SUIT OF ANTIQUE CUT. 

A Defence of Liberty against Tyrants. A Translation of 
the ‘‘ Vindicie contra Tyrannos.” By JUNIUS BRUTUS. 
With an Historical Introduction by Haro~p J. LASKI. 
(Bell. 8s. 6d,) 


Ar first sight there may seem to be nothing so outworn as 
ancient political controversies. To read them is like coming 
upon an old trunk in an attic, stuffed with crumpled gar- 
ments of a bygone age. They are sometimes beautiful 
enough, made of shining Platonic stuff, as lovely to the eye 
as when it first came from the loom, stiff with the whale- 
bone stomachers of the Schoolmen, or cut to the clean 
Machiavellian silhouette, a long line that flows from collar 
to hem, with room for the rapier under the skirts of the 
coat. Some glitter with Rousseau’s jewels, diamonds which 
leap out at you from a flowered vest (“man is born free, 
and everywhere he is in chains’’), others are as unadorned 
as Mill, but good useful wear for daily life. All colours and 
all styles are there, but a little faded and more than a 
little strange, when you tumble them out into the sunlight, 
with an odd musty smell of mortality clinging to their folds. 

But old political theories resemble old clothes in more 
than the fact that they grow quickly out of date. They 
resemble them also because, however different their cut and 
fashion, they are made to cover creatures who alter little 
from age to age. The bifurcated radish, man, remains the 
same, whether he dress in trunk hose or in trousers, though 
the ladies can apparently induce a modification in themselves 
and grow sloping shoulders or large waists at will, appearing 
in one age like the pattern of an hourglass laid up in 
heaven, and in the next like a worm undulant. Similarly 
the fundamental problems, which the bifurcated radish seeks 
to clothe in his political theories, remain in essence few and 
unchanging from century to century. The art of living in 
society, the nature of government, the balance between 
individual liberty and social order, all these questions were 
present in embryo in the lake village of Glastonbury ; and 
they are much the same, whether dressed up in terms of the 
good life, or of Empire versus Papacy, or of religious liberty, 
or of the social contract, or of the greatest good of the 
greatest number, or of “ workers of the world, unite.” So 
that in truth the old clothes in the trunk are never really 
démodé ; when we put them on it is still ourselves that we see 
in the garb of our forefathers and all the caps fit. They 
are, it is true, a little strange upon the bowed shoulders 
of 1924; they are “fancy dress.” But the ruffles stir over 
the same uneasy hearts and the plumed hat shades the same 
puzzled brows. Poor radish, he does not advance very 
quickly towards the solution of his problems, for all he 
may laboriously alter the cut of his coat. The old theories 
are, after all, topical, which is why we still study Plato 
and Rousseau and the rest, and why our political modistes 
still turn to them for a line here, a furbelow there, to grace 
the controversies at present in the shop window. 

The particular fashion in the days when Duplessis- 
Mornay, minister of Henri Quatre, wrote his ‘“ Vindicie 
contra Tyrannos” was religious. Religious dogma had 
raised political problems. The controversialists of the age 
sought to generalize about the State from the particular 
religious situation of the Huguenots in France; the liberty 
with which they were concerned was religious liberty, and 
they were prone to speak in religious terms and use biblical 
illustrations. Indeed (as Mr. Laski points out in his brilliant 
and prodigiously learned introduction to this reprint of a 
seventeenth-century English translation of the ‘‘ Vindicie ”), 
it was not until the French Revolution that the theory of the 
nature of the State was transferred on the Continent from the 
religious to the political sphere, though the transference was 
effected almost a century earlier in England. From the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries political speculation 
had a religious background, as surely as it had in the Middle 
Ages, though it was a very different background. Just as 
the universal Catholic Church was the dominant factor in 
all medizval political thought, so the Reformation was the 
dominant factor in the period between Luther and Rousseau, 
and the movements towards absolute sovereignty and the 
rights of the people alike received their chief impetus from 
the French Wars of Religion. 

Two schools of political doctrine were evolved in the 
sixteenth century. The one, the school of Bodin, found 
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THE SOURCE OF URIC ACID. 


Uric acid, which is so mischievous in its Cconse- 
quences, is, nevertheless, one of the natural waste 
products of the body. It forms partly from the worn- 
out portions of the tissues, and partly from certain 
elements of the food, but from whichever source it 
spring's, its mode of action is the same, it possesses 
the same properties and produces the same ill-effects. 

As for all other waste products, the system is pro- 
vided with means for the elimination of uric acid, so that 
in early life and in good health the dangerous substance 
is removed before it can do any harm. Later in life, how- 
ever, the organs intended for this purpose (viz., the liver 
and the kidneys) do not always act with complete regu- 
larity, so that a certain portion of the uric acid is left in 
the body; whilst at the same time changes in personal 
habits and in the nature and quantity of diet result in the 
introduction into the system of an abnormal quantity of 
uric acid, the over-plus of which is retained. The uric 
acid thus retained in the body enters the circulation and 
begins at once to play havoc with the health. This clog- 
ging waste matter chokes up the tiny blood-vessels, 
causes congestion of the circulation with resultant intense 
headache, feverish conditions, nervous irritability, sleep- 
lessness, and depression. 

Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a 
numbness and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the 
development of one of the most acutely painful forms of 
the malady—neuritis. In this and its twin disorder, 
sciatica, sharp pin-points of uric acid pierce the nerves 
of the arm and thigh respectively, and may develop, if 
not taken in time, into that dread disability, chronic 
neuritis. 

Uric acid solvents furnish the only logical and suc- 
cessful treatment for these ailments. The most success- 
ful uric acid solvents are those which compose Bishop’s 
Varalettes. 


ENDORSED BY DOCTORS. 

To get rid of rheumatism it is necessary to use a 
remedy compounded solely for the purpose of dissolving 
uric acid and washing it out through the kidneys, as 
Bishop’s Varalettes have been. Varalettes have been for 
many years well known to members of the medical pro- 
fession, who prescribe them largely and use them per- 
sonally. 

Readers, therefore, may be sure that in Bishop’s 
Varalettes the makers do not offer a ‘‘ quack ’’ nostrum 
for which miraculous powers to cure all complaints are 
claimed, but a known and proven cure for rheumatic 
maladies. 

There is no miraculous cure for rheumatism known. 
Only by persevering with such a remedy as Bishop’s 
Varalettes can old-standing and severe cases be remedied 
and the return of the affliction effectually prevented. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are a remedy which, whilst 
chemically antagonistic to uric acid, is entirely harmless 
to the system. Bishop’s Varalettes are quickly absorbed 
into the circulation and are promptly carried to every 
portion of the anatomy. Wherever uric acid has accu- 
mulated Bishop’s Varalettes come into direct contact 
with it and rob it of its baneful power. Under the action 
of Bishop’s Varalettes uric acid is converted into a harm- 
less soluble substance which is steadily dissolved in the 
body’s fluids and passed out of the system through the 
kidneys. 

So confident are we of the value of the Varalette 
treatment—based as it is on 30 years of success—that we 
are prepared to refund in full the 7s. paid for a 25-days’ 
course of Bishop’s Varalettes where the treatment has 
been faithfully followed if no relief is obtained. We ask 
you just to return to us the wrapper from the 7s. bottle, 
and we will refund the money. 

We strongly urge all rheumatic sufferers to start the 
25-days’ treatment at once. Varalettes are harmless 
even to the most delicate system, and users are protected 
from financial loss in the remote event of failure by our 
promise above. Bishop’s Varalettes can be obtained 
from all chemists and stores, or direct from Manufac- 
turers, ALFRED BisHop, Lrp., 51a, Spelman St., 
London, E.1. [Apvt. 
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(as Mr. Laski shows) the root of political wisdom in unlimited 
sovereignty, which makes a command into law by virtue of 
the supremacy of the person from whom it emanates, deny- 
ing any moral limitations on the exercise of the sovereign’s 
will, and seeing rights not as the expressions of a universal 
good, but as grants tabulated in the statute book. The other, 
the school of the Monarchomachs, the contribution of the 
Huguenots to political thought, is best represented in this 
famous book of Duplessis-Mornay. Asserting that subjects 
are not bound to obey princes who decree what is contrary 
to the law of God and seek to ruin Church and State, and 
laying down the methods and limits of resistance, it is 
based upon ideas xntithetical to those of Bodin. Rights are 
the reflections ot abstract right, of the will of God, and 
therein is the only true source of sovereign power. Seeking 
to justify the Huguenots in rebellion against a Catholic 
power, which oppressed their religion and marked a bloody 
cross against St. Bartholomew’s Day, the book sets forth far- 
reaching political principles, which were to have a wide 
influence both in France and in England, where it was one 
of the foundations of the Puritan democratic movement. 
English translations appeared in 1648, 1660, and 1689, all 
pregnant dates. 

Here, then, out of the old trunk, is a suit of antique cut. 
But tyranny does not die, whether it be of monarch or of 
sovereign State, and liberty still shows a fair if a different 
face. Therefore, put an the coat and it will fit. As Mr. Laski 
observes, “it is rather the emphasis than the nature of the 
problem that has shifted. The reconciliation of authority 
with freedom, the decision as to what things a creative 
freedom must embody, are not less pressing in the twentieth 
century than they were in the time of the Reformation.” 


EILEEN Power. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Anatole France, the Man and His Work. By JAmEs 

Lewis May. (Lane. 15s.) 

It is no easy matter to write a great man’s life and 
criticize his work when in the first place he is alive, and in 
the second you are his friend. Mr. May’s book, pleasantly 
and simply written as it is. shows signs of the inevitable 
constraint. To go deep would be to risk too many embroil- 
ments. He gives us an outline of the life, and adds, rather 
gingerly, a discussion of the books. Both need a good deal 
of amplification at the reader’s hands. But it is convenient 
to have the biographical facts so conveniently together, and, 
when it comes to criticism, Mr. May provides material for 
argument. Several interesting and intimate photographs 
add to the book’s charm. 

7 % « 


History of Art: Modern Art. By Exige Faure. (Lane. 
8. 


A History of Italian Painting. By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, 
Jun. (Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d.) 


“Modern Art ”’ is the fourth volume of M. Elie Faure’s 
“History of Art.’’ About half the book is composed of 
chapters on Flanders, Holland, Spain, France, and England, 
in which M. Faure traces the development of painting in 
those countries from the latter days of the Renaissance down 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. In the second 
half of the book he discusses painters and sculptors from 
that time to the present day, dwelling at length on Cézanne. 
It is an interesting work, and is excellently and fully illus- 
trated, and has “ synoptic tables’’ at the end, which are 
extremely useful for those who are not blessed with a 
historical memory. A slight disadvantage is that Mr. Walter 
Pach’s translation of the rather flowery original French is 
too literal to make for altégether comfortable reading. 
Professor Mather’s “ History of Italian Painting,’ adapted 
from a series of lectures given at Princeton University, and 
also very well illustrated, is a useful handbook of Italian 
ane 5 from Giotto to the Carracci. It is not remarkably 
original, and is written in a somewhat journalistic style, but 
is complete, careful, and full of information. 

* * * 
Victors and Vanquished. By C. B. THomson. (Cape. 4s. 6d.) 


0. B. Thomson is the present Air Minister, Lord 
Thomson. His book is a study of the Balkan problem or 
problems, and it should be read by all who 'take an interest 
in international affairs. The author knows the Balkan 
countries well; he was Military Attaché to Roumania in 


the early years of the war, and he made a tour through 
the States of south-eastern Europe last year. 
travelled with his eyes and mind open, and this little book 
is the fruit of his observation. It shows its author to be 
a skilful journalist; but it also contains valuable informa- 
tion about the very dangerous international situation which 
is being built up, under French influence, in that most 
dangerous part of Europe. Lord Thomson is almost an 
alarmist, but it is interesting to observe that he holds 
that, even from the militarist point of view, the French 
policy of alliances in the Balkans is unsound: “ It is,’ 
he says, “a crazy structure, whose architects have taken 
their ambitions and desires for realities; it will dissolve 
at the first shock of war, and is already being disintegrated 
by cross-currents of race, religion, and vocation.’’ 


* * * 


Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. By LovisE 

NorTON Brown. (Kegan Paul. £4 4s.) 

The late Mrs. Norton Brown was an enthusiastic 
collector of illustrated Japanese books, and in this volume 
she aimed at placing her knowledge of the subject at the 
disposal of other enthusiasts and collectors. The fine book 
is full of information not obtainable, or at any rate easily 
obtainable, elsewhere. It contains forty-three illustrations, 
of which eighteen are in colours; most of them are very 
well produced. 


* * * 
Islamic Bookbindings. By F. Sarre. With 36 Plates in 
Colour. (Kegan Paul. £5 5s.) 


The bindings reproduced in this magnificent book date 
from the tenth to the eighteenth century. They differ 
greatly in esthetic quality, but some of them, and par: 
ticularly the earlier ones, are extremely beautiful. The 
letterpress is a translation of Herr Sarre’s “ Islamische 
Bucheinbande ”’; the author gives a short general intro- 
duction, and also a detailed description of each plate. The 
printing and production of the plates themselves are 
exceptionally fine. 





REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Arnica, by an accident of the alphabet, is the subject of ‘the 
first part of the “ Encyclopedia of the British Empire.” This 
work is to be issued in about twenty-four fortnightly parts, 
and if the final index is good, and the maps trustworthy, it 
should have a certain value for reference. But neither letter- 
press nor photographs transcend those of the ordinary adver- 
tisements prepared for tourists. And, although the editor, 
Mr. C. W. Domville-Fife, explains his perfunctory treatment 
of the subject when he frankly declares that he wishes some 
more interesting British possession might have been dealt 
with first, he remains unforgiven for calling Durban the 
Brighton of South Africa. ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal ’’ has a short 
paper on an interesting but unadvertised commodity of the 
Union—locusts. Never since the days of Pharaoh has there 
been such a plague of locusts. as they have had in South 
Africa during the last three years. The backveld farmers 
are inclined to attribute the visitation to the same cause as 
Pharaoh’s; a Johannesburg newspaper suggests that the 
Flying Corps should mobilize and bomb the swarms at their 
resting places, and the Vryheid Farmers’ Association has 
passed a resolution declaring the pest to be beyond the com- 
bative powers of man. By ironic coincidence, during Africa’s 
fortnight in the new Encyclopedia, the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review,’’ with a paper by Miss Phyllis Bottome, raises 
again the personality of Olive Schreiner, so brilliant, so 
vehement, so “impossible,” one of the few writers who has 
ever put Africa between the boards of a book. 

Discussion of the Report by the Experts on Reparations, 
and the British Government’s recognition of the Soviet, with 
all that it implies to the new countries in Central Europe, 
is, presumably, deferred until next month. For the present, 
the Continental bulletin is slighter than usual. ‘The 
Fiume-Adriatic Solution ” in the “ Quarterly Review ” details 
the terms accepted for the settlement of a passionate 
problem, and describes the various, sometimes ridiculous, 
phases through which it has passed since 1918; In “ Poland 
in 1924,” in the same paper, Professor Dziewicki imparts 
more post-war nightmare financial paradoxes, which, how- 
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ever familar, never fail to produce the same kind of shocked 
mental calculation as the reader performs in estimating the 
size of the Lilliputians. ‘“ But the old men, who could once 
have lived in comfort on a pension of 2,000 kronen a year, 
what of them? Such a sum, now worth but the eightieth 
part of an egg, no beggar would accept as alms.” But like 
all the others, Professor Dziewicki remains hopeful. In 
“British Foreign Policy” (the ‘ Edinburgh Review’) 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher maintains that “if the peace of Europe 
has not been preserved, the blame must not be laid at the 
doors of the British Foreign Office,” nor, he concludes, does 
the responsibility for these present discontents lie with 
Europe, but with America. This last sentiment is echoed 
in “The Truth about the Treaty” (‘‘ Quarterly Review ”), 
and sardonically answered by Mr. Archibald Henderson in 
“Things in General,’”’ in the “ Fortnightly.” 

The ‘‘ Empire Review,” which has recently taken a new 
lease of life under the editorship of Commander O. Locker 
Lampson, contains some interesting reading, particularly 
Mr. Augustine Birrell on FitzGerald’s letters, Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy’s literary causerie, and Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson on science. There is a somewhat hysterical “ pro- 
British” article, “‘ Is India Fit for Home Rule?’’, in which 
Kaikhushru Jamshedji Dastur very verbosely says ‘‘ No!” 

Mr. Joseph Cohen, in the ‘“‘ Contemporary Review,” with 
“ Social Insurance Extended and Unified,” and Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott with ‘‘ Comprehensive National Insurance” in the 
“Fortnightly,” stress the fact that a reformation of the 
methods of affording relief is long overdue. The fear of 
accidents and other emergencies, which are not covered in 
the present system, is one of the chief causes of industrial 
unrest. Expenditure on various kinds of relief is colossal, 
but benefits are still inadequate, and the machinery for dis- 
tributing them is so complicated that in many cases the 
workman does not know to which authority he should apply. 
Sir J. Marriott strongly supports Mr. Broad’s scheme, 
whereby each industry carries its own casualties, and believes 
this could be so simplified as to be practicable from an 
administrative point of view. Mr. Cohen demonstrates the 
need for a unification of systems, and the abolition of 
anomalies: “ History alone can explain why a workman 
who suffers an accident whilst on an errand for his employer 
may obtain thirty shillings a week for life, whilst if he is on 
his way to a restaurant, he may become a pauper for the rest 
of his days. Again, why are old age, ill-health, and unem- 
ployment treated as national problems, and widowhood and 
orphanhood as problems for the local authorities? ”’ 

In the “ Edinburgh Review” Sir Albert Gray discusses 
the finding of the Royal Commission on London Govern- 
ment, set up at the request of the County Council in 1920. 
He was himself a member of the Commission, and signed 
the Majority Report, and he explains his conviction that 
“the time is not ripe for the construction of a federal consti- 
tution, though we can already see some of the subjects to be 
federalized: water, traffic, drainage, and most certainly 
poor law.” 

Turning to more cheerful but equally important matters, 
there is an excellent note on “The Style of Marcel Proust,” 
by Ernst Curtius (translated by F. S. Flint), in the 
“Criterion,” and a_ characteristically uncompromising 
article by Mr. Edward Garnett in the ‘“ Adelphi” on the 
“Work of Allan Monkhouse.” ‘The New Criticism: Albert 
Thibaudet,” by Miss Turquet-Milnes (‘‘ Contemporary ”’), 
has some illuminating conclusions. ‘‘ Formerly criticism 
showed you a man built all of a piece, set in a mould, and 
attached to him one all-sufficing label; the new criticism 
aims at bringing out all the differences and subtle changes 
which the various adventures of life—illness, travelling, or 
inaction—bring about, as each’ plays upon our tastes and 
being.” Mr. W. C. Brownell on “Style,” in “ Scribner’s,” 
is less luminous. The same paper prints the second part of 
@ new serial by Mr. Galsworthy, and this is no less than a 
continuation of the “‘ Forsyte Saga.” Once again Soames, poor 
insect, is impaled upon a pin, and all whom it may interest 
can watch his struggles. A further page or two from 
Katherine Mansfield’s Journal clears a little the atmosphere 
of the “Adelphi”; Mr. E. M. Forster writes in the 
“Cornhill” on the dolorous fate of Mrs. Eliza Fay and her 
husband on their Indian adventure, and the “ Criterion ” 
has stories by Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. Stephen Hudson. 
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THE VOICE TRIAL 








You KNOw the kind of 
chair which sounds a deep 
B flat when you sit down in it. 


It sang B flat because it 
wasn’t expecting you. If you 
get out of it suddenly it 
will strike up F sharp—much 
higher in the scale. It sings 
both treble and bass. 

BuT its end is in sight. 
Something has gone wrong 
with the springs. 

IN the Buoyant chair the 
springs begin right and they 
continue right. The springs 


are sprung on springs. 


BUOYANT 





EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 
At prices from Six Guineas 


In the Rolls-Royce Car of H.R.H. 


the Prince of Wales the seats are 
sprung with Buoyant springs. Verb. sap.! 


Buoyant Sales Department 


Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








PMCENIX ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

The annual meeting was held at the head offices on 
Wednesday last. 

The Report and Accounts having been received and 
adopted, the Chairman (Sir Gerald Ryan, Bt.), in the course 
of his remarks, said: The income from Fire Premiums has 
increased, from £4,747,557 to £5,478,432, partly the result of 
an expansion of our business in the United States. The loss 
rate works out at 47.8 per cent. of the premiums, compared 
with 57.8 per cent. in 1922, and 55.4 per cent. in 1921. We 
have set aside an additional amount of no less than 
£292,000, being 40 per cent. of the increase in our income, 
as a reserve for unexpired liability. 

With our expenses kept at the rate of 40.5 per cent., 
a profit balance is shown of £348,859, or about 64 per cent. 
of the premiums. Unfortunately, however, a considerable 
share of the sum of £252,329 paid away for Colonial and 
Foreign Taxes would have to be deducted before the true 
outcome of the Fire business is arrived at, and this would 
reduce the percentage of profit to about 4 per cent. of the 

remiums. We have a large and sound business in this 
epartment, and for these unfavourable times I do not 
think we have much to complain of. 

The premiums in the Marine Department amounted to 
£1,257,277, as compared with £1,438,838, the decrease being 
due partly to a fall in the rates at which risks are being 
accepted under pressure of competition, and partly to a 
wise restriction of business. The 1922 account has been 
closed with a profit of £140,007, which works out at nearly 
10 per cent. of the premiums of that year. This is 4 
much higher profit than we have shown for the last few 
years. 

In the Accident Department our premiums have advanced 
from £5,374,328 to £6,157,389, and are again this year the 
largest contribution to the Company’s premium revenue. 

Our Life Department’s progress can be regarded with 
complete satisfaction. | New Policies were completed for 
£1,863,399, and claim payments were well within the 
expected amount. The Funds increased from £11,718,965 to 
£12,136,921, and yielded a net rate of interest of £4 12s. 6d. 
per cent., as compared with 3 per cent., assumed in the 
calculation of our liabilities. The Assets have increased in 
value concurrently with the rise in the quotations of high- 
class securities, but this increase is not brought into account 
and there is a large margin of value untouched. A valua- 
tion of the Non-Participating Fund has been made, and a 
profit of £15,000 carried to Profit and Loss. 

Our financial position is stronger than ever at the end 
of 1923. Not only have we written off £300,000 out of profits, 
but we have also a considerable surplus of value in our mar- 
ketable Securities. This increment is a concealed further 
reserve, and makes our position unassailable. 


TOURS, 


SIR HENRY LUNN, LIMITED. 
PALATIAL HOTELS. SHORT SEA ROUTE. 
TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL AND RAIL. 
£13 13 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne. 
One of the finest Lakeside Hotels. 
£16 2 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland. 


£19 19 = Aad LUCERNE, LAGO DE GARDA, VENICE (17 days’ 
£19 10 MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea. 
Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. 
The Finest hotel in Switzerland. 
£10 10 HOTEL DE FLANDRE, BRUGES, via Dover-Ostend, with 
Excursions to YPRES, ZEEBRUGGE, &c. 
£ 8 § BELGIAN COAST. Great golfing resorts, Bathing, Boating, 
Excursions. 
£1 5 15 ATHOLL PALACE, sine oy days, with return ticket 


rom London. ; 
PALACE HOTEL SANATORIUM, MONTANA. The finest resort for 
Chest troubles in Europe. 
Booklet on application to 
The Secretary, 58, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W.1. 


DUBLIN SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 25—AUG 1, 


IRELAND OF TO-DAY 
Speakers include; 




















W. B. YEATS. LENNOX ROBINSON. 
Senator JAMES DOUGLAS. Prof. HENRY. 
Sir J. C, PERCY. DANIEL CORKERY. 


Special reduced fares from all Stations. 
Book before MAY 2Qth. Send tor tuli detalis. 


League of Nations Assembly. 
Private party leaves for GENEVA, Aug. 29th—Sept. 5th. Visits to 
Assembly, League Secretariat, LL. Office. Conferences by Prof. 
ZIMMERN (London) on work of Assembly and Council. Inclusive Fee 
(Journey, Board, &c.), £11 lls. 
Extensions to Montreux, Sept. 5—{2 £5. 5S. 0. 
BOOK NOW 
nternational Study Grou 


i p 
Mrs. K. E. INNES, B.A., Secy., High Oaks Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 



















The Council of the 
UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, LIVERPOOL 


require the services as 


ASSOCIATE WARDEN 


of an unmarried man who must be a graduate 
of a British University and interested in social 
and industrial problems. The Settlement offers 
an excellent field for investigation and research 
on these issues, and the position advertised is one 
which brings the occupant of it into close touch 
with working men. It is particularly suitable as 
a training ground for public life. Initial salary 
is £250 per annum. 


Applications stating qualifications, experience, 
age, to be sent to the 

HON, SECRETARY, 
University Settlement, Nile St., LIVERPOOL. 

















BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A MALE ASSISTANT, over 21 years of age, is required. 
Experience in library work (and especially classification) 
essential. 

Preference will be given to candidates holding L.A. Certificates. 

Commencing salary, £235 (including bonus of £85). The bonus 
fluctuates with the cost of living. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, qualifi- 
cations, and L.A. Certificates held, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials (which will not be returned) and endorsed 
* Assistant,” to reach me not later than May 16th, 1924. 

WALTER POWELL, 
Chief Librarian. 

April 23rd, 1924, 





COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT. 


HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE have a vacancy for a 
SENIOR MALE ASSISTANT in the Public Libraries. Salary 
governed by age (according to the Lancs. and Cheshire Provincial 
Council Scale), particulars .of which may be obtained on request. 
(Example: Age 26, Salary £180.) Candidates must have had practical 
Library Experience, and possess Library Association Certificates, or 
their equivalent. 
Applications, enclosing copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be forwarded to the undersigned not later than 


May l4th. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L., 
Chief Librarian. 
Reference Library, 
Bolton. 





ST. HUGH’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
HE COUNCIL invites applications for the post of 
Principal of the College, vacant by the death of Miss Jourdain. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of England, and must 
either have graduated at some University in the United Kingdom, or 
have passed the Second Public Examination in the University of 
Oxford, or hold the Tripos Certificate of the University of Cambridge. 
Details of the appointment can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary to the Council, and applications must reach her not later 
than May 15th, 1924. 
The candidate selected will be required to come into residence 
not later than October Ist, 1924. 





, A SECRETARY, Shorthand-Typist (expert), seeks foreign 
post; 10 years’ experience literary, commercial and diplomatic 
work; good correspondent, bookkeeping, German,—Box N.A 
NATION AND THE ATHENZUM, 5, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Kennedy Jones, Fleet Street and Downing Street, 5s., 
pub. 16s.; Hardie and Sabin, War Posters, $s., pub. 15s.; Lord 
Ernest Hamilton, Elizabethan Ulster, 7s., pub. 16s.; Haggard’s Madame 
De Stael, Her Trials and Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s.; Hartmann’s Con- 
fucius, £2 2s.; Lord Dunsany’s Plays of Gods and Men, Ist Edit., 
1917, 25s.; Lord Dunsany’s A Dreamer’s Tales, 1st Edit., 1910, £2 10s.; 
Lord Dunsany’s The Sword of Welleran, Ist Edit., 1908, 30s.; Joly's 
Japanese Sword Fittings, 1912, £3 10s.; Kendrick’s Handwoven Carpeta, 
2 vols., £5 5s.; Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, 2 vols., ba 
Owen Jones’s Grammar of Ornament, 3s.; Galton’s Inquiries 
into Human Faculty, 1883, 35s.; Galton”’s Hereditary Genius, 
£2 %.; Kelly’s London Directory, with Suburbs, 1923, 27. 6d.; 
Hobson, Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Sykes’s History of Persia, 2 vols., 
35s.; Golden Asse of Apuleius, illustrated by De Bosschére, numbered 
copy, 2ls.; Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 10s.; Maupassant’s 
Works, 10 vols., £3; Weber’s Tales of the it, 1812, 3 vols., £3 3e.; 
Shakespeare folio, rare reprint, 1807, £6 68.; Stevenson's Works. “ Vatlima 
edit.,” 26 vols., £38; Harper’s Half Hours with the Highwaymen, 
2 vols., 25s.; Hissey’s Drive Through England, 1885, £3 3s.; The Equinox, 
10 vols., £15; Doyley’s The European in India, coloured plates, 1813, 
£4 4s.; Thomas Gray’s Poems and Letters, Chiswick ress, 1863, 
bound by Riviere, £3 3s.;. King’s Chelsea Porcelain, Edit, de 
Luxe, 1922, £6 6s.; Hobson, Wares of the Ming Dynasty, Edit. 
de Luxe, £7 7s.; Costume of the Netherlands, 30 coloured plates, 1817, 
.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, only 300 done, 1917, Ws.; 
Belloc, Bayeux sapeeeey: lst edit., 30s.; Le ——— Sacred Mysterie 
Among the Mayas, 1 £5 58.; Eden versus istler, The ronet 
and the Butterfly, ist edit., £3 38.; Masefield’s King Cole, signed copy, 
£3 10s.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, 10s; ——* 
Petronius, Jo Secundus and Aristoenetas, trans. by Kelly, 1854, 30s.; 
Dance of Death, engraved by Holler, 1804, 25s.; Dumas, lebrated 
Crimes, 8 vols., #5 5s.; Battle Abbey Roll, by the Duchess of Cleveland, 
3 vols., £3 3s. If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me. 1 am the most —— kfinder. extant.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


THE BUDGET—THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Philip Snowden in 1910, discussing a budget 

which threatened to approach what was then 
widely regarded as the appalling figure of £200 millions. 
‘* I hope to live to see the time when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will stand at that box and propose a 
budget of 300 or 400 millions.”’ Fate, as the fable 
tells us, takes a grim pleasure in fulfilling our wishes in 
an unexpected way. Mr. Snowden has lived to ‘‘ stand 
at that box’ himself, and propose a budget which for 
the first time in the last ten years falls just short of 
800 millions. He comes not to increase but to remit 
taxation—to remit, indeed, a sum which would have 
sufficed to abolish the income tax three times over in 
Mr. Gladstone’s day. The audacious critic of orthodox 
financial traditions, who saw no advantage in reducing 
debt, now devotes long passages to emphasizing its ‘‘ vital 
and first-class importance.” The chief bogey-man cf the 
City has succeeded in delighting it more than any other 
Chancellor in recent years. In this there is some change 
in Mr. Snowden himself; there is still more in the 
financial situation. : 


“ | AM not appalled by the total figures,’’ said Mr. 


The chief doubt raised by the Budget is whether 
Mr. Snowden is justified, from the standpoint of sound 
finance, in remitting so much taxation. He estimates 
his surplus, on the basis of existing taxes, at £38 
millions, while he puts the revenue he will lose from the 
tax reductions at £34 millions, and at £48 millions when 
they have produced their full effect. Thus in the present 
year he keeps only £4 millions in hand to meet the 
further expenditure which Parliament is almost certain 
to sanction. The removal of the Old Age Pensions thrift 
disqualification, which the Government have undertaken 
to deal with, would alone (in a full year) swallow up this 
sum several times over, Mr. Snowden, indeed, does not 
profess to hope that his £4 millions will be enough ; he 
relies on further administrative savings to avert a deficit 
in the present year. But all the administrative 
economies which it is reasonable to expect will be 
required in subsequent years to meet the additional 
£14 millions loss from the tax reductions. On the other 
hand, it is of the essence of housing schemes, of a 
reversal of educational engines, and the like that they 
entail an expenditure which is modest at first but grows 
rapidly. Thus Mr. Snowden is confronting himself or 
his successor next year with the strong probability of 
a heavy deficit. This probability is not likely to be con- 
futed this time by an unexpected buoyancy in the revenue 
returns; for Mr. Snowden has made a sanguine (though 
we do not think too sanguine) allowance for this factor 
in the estimates. 


The “ Economist ’’ published recently a very interest- 
ing calculation of the distribution of the National Debt 
among the various categories of holders. The calculation 
may be roughly summarised. as follows :— 

£ millions. 
External Debt to U.S. pr other Governments 1,100 
Held by Banks (including Bank of — and 


Savings Banks) ... — 12 
Held by Insvrance Companies = ose oo; ae 
Held by Railway Companies 80 
Treasury Bills held by y bill: brokers and others 

not included above ws 300 


Held by other companies, colleges, hospitals, 
trade unions, trusts, &c., and by aga 
abroad ss ‘ oon ane 
Held by Savings Bank depositors is ive w« 
Held by other private persons ‘ 2,350 
Held by the Government itself (Treasury Note 
Reserve, do.) ... 310 


Some of these estimates relate to market values, and 
would need to be increased to represent the nominal value 
of the debt so held. Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the calculation is the comparatively small proportion of 
the debt held by private persons. This suggests strongly 
that the idea: that a Capital Levy designed to raise 
£3,000 millions, and confined, of course, to private 
individuals, could be paid mainly by handing over 
Government securities, is a delusion. 


The Preference Shares of the Allied Newspapers, 
Ltd., upon the terms of offer of which we have already 
commented, now stand at a discount of about Ils. 
per £1 share. It is stated that there were over 30,000 
applications, which were met in full up to seventy-five 
shares, so that nearly half the issue was spread in this 
way over a vast number of small holders. Since the Daily 
Mail Trust shareholders received 80 per cent. of their 
application and most other applicants 60 per cent., it 
is clear that the average amount of the subscriptions was 
not much more than £200. It is the small and ignorant 
investor who has been reached by giant advertisement, 


The German Government have lately prepared some 
striking figures of the reduction of domestic consump- 
tion in 1922-23 as compared with 1913 :— 


Decrease 
per 

Date. Amounts. Date. Amounts. cent. 

Wheat and 

Spelt ... Kg. per head 1913-14 95.8 1922-23 47.6 50.3 
Rye eis - ‘a 153.1 - 91.9 40.0 
Potatoes a ‘i 700.2 od 573.2 18.1 
Meat - ‘ie 1913 40.26 1922 24.98 38.0 
Coffee file ma a 2.44 1922-23 0.59 75.8 
Rice = ~ “ 1.23 a 42 42 
Cotton... “a “ 2.49 * 164 341 


The enormous percentage reduction of the consump- 
tion of staple articles of food per head is a striking and 
irrefutable testimony to the reduction in the standard 
of life of the great bulk of the population, Few coun- 
tries have exhibited such contrasting extremes as Ger- 
many at the present day. The effect of the inflation of 
the currency has been to transfer millions of pounds’ 
worth of wealth from the many to the few, with the result 
that whilst the country as a whole and the vast majority 


of individuals have been frightfully impoverished, there | 


is at the same time a large class of those who have been 
newly enriched on a prodigious scale and are in a position 
to live in as much luxury as the wealthy classes of any 
part of Europe. 


The new edition of the ‘‘ Stock Exchange Official 
Intelligence ’’ has been reduced in price from £4 to £3, 
although, as usual, the size has been somewhat increased, 
and now runs to about 2,000 pages quarto. At this 
price it is a very good investment for anyone who takes 
an active interest in his Stock Exchange securities. The 
special chapters for the year deal with Municipal, 
Indian, and Colonial Finance, with Company Law in 
1923 and with the Railways Act, 1921. But the real 
value of the volume lies, of course, in its exhaustive 
précis of every single Stock Exchange security, all the 
essential facts about the Board, Accounts, Dividends, 
Capital, recent prices, &c., being given in the most con- 
venient possible form. Many more private investors 
ought to have this volume than has been the case 
hitherto, and the reduction in price shows that the Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, under whose authority the 
volume is issued, want to encourage such purchases. 
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